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/ THAT LITTLE CHRISTMAS TREE. 
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\ By HELEN STANDISH PERKINS. 
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Ir was a little Christmas tree, with candles all aglow, 

And golden balls and silver stars, a bright and shining row. 

The children danced around it, and clapped their hands with glee; 
And not a child was happier than the little Christmas tree. 





But next week, stripped of all its gifts and cast into the yard, 
It murmured with a little sigh: “ Now, surely this is hard! 
To give delight for but that night, . 
And then to be forgot, Ys 
Would seem to be for any tree 
A most unhappy lot!” 


But Ned and Ted and little Fred 
soon spied it where it lay. 
“ Hurrah!” they cried, “ A mast! A mast! 
We ’Ill sail and sail away, 
And far across the Arctic seas 
Our gallant ship shall go 
To find the seals and polar bears 
y And jolly Esquimaux.” 
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A plank their ship, a sheet their sail, the happy tree 
their mast, 
These bold explorers northward turned, and sailed 
away so fast 
‘That soon o’er unknown lands there waved 
The banner of the free. 
‘The staff that proudly bore it 
Was the little Christmas tree. 


What afterward befell it would take me long to tell: 
It once became a fairy wood, where elves and dryads dwell; 
And once a prancing, coal-black steed, 
With a noble knight astride ; 
And once a dark and gloomy cave 
Where bears and lions hide. 


But when, one day, there wandered by a 
ragged, shiv’ring boy, 

He saw the little Christmas tree and 
dragged it home with joy. 

A merry blaze he kindled, 

With its welcome warmth and shine, 
And the cold bare room was fragrant 
With the odor of the pine. 















THAT LITTLE CHRISTMAS TREE. 


The children crowded round it with 
happy eyes so bright; 

The tree thought of the glittering 
stars and candles all alight. 


The firelight shone upon the floor 


And danced upon the wall. 
“ Ah,” sighed the little Christmas tree, 
“ This is the best of all!” 


This tale, dear little children, 
Is true as it can be; 

For I saw all these things happen 
To that little Christmas tree. 


‘“‘THE CHILDREN CROWDED ROUND IT WITH HAPPY EYES SO BRIGHT.” 
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for children; 
whose immortal 


GREAT have written 
there 
fame rests on fairy-tales and stories told to little 
people. But until the 
Boutet de Monvel, took his pencil and brush to 


draw and paint children, —children of all classes 


poets 


are several writers 


Frenchman, Maurice 


and ages, at sport and work and play,—until 
the Parisian parents clamored for him to make 
portraits of their little ones, we have never had 
a “painter in ordinary to children.” 
The children M. de Monvel; 
since the French edition of Str. NICHOLAs, 
years ago, was among the very first of the 


claim and 


periodicals to give him work, it is understood 


that we have the right to take a close and 
personal interest in his career. 

The French boy at his games and pleasures, 
on the way to the Zycee, with his black leather 
portfolio, dashing through the Bois de Bou- 
logne on horseback, playing in the Tuileries or 
Luxembourg Gardens at the various French 
games with his companions—the French boy, 
poor or rich, scholar or apprentice, is in dress 
and manner a very different being from our 
own little fellows in Ameriga. 

He wears his trousers ee. very full, and 
drawn in at the knee by an elastic band. His 


suit is a sailor-suit. His legs, in the coldest 
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COUNTRY CHILDREN GOING 


TO SCHOOL 


winter weather, are often bare. On his head His suit is covered by a black apron, gathered 
is a cap known as the dére¢,; over his shoul- in around his waist by a leather belt. Such 


ders is thrown a capuchon, or hooded cape. is the school-boy darting across the park and 
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boulevard, an especially picturesque figure in 
a city where all is picturesque. 

As to the little girls, they are perfectly be- 
witching! With their nurses they flit up and 
down the Avenue du Bois, their pretty dresses, 
flying ribbons, and big hats making bright 
spots of color as they troop up the Champs- 
Elysées, or stop before a “ Punch and Judy 
Show,” or to buy a toy from the booths of the 
venders. These are the rich little maidens. 
Then there are the Jeannes and Maries and 
Catharines of the people, in soberer clothes, 
coarse blue stockings, stout laced boots, their 
dresses covered by the inevitable black apron. 
Hatless they go, winter and summer, to school, 
the neat pigtails bobbing behind as the child 
carries home a long loaf of bread, or joins her 
little friends on a bench in the Luxembourg 
Gardens, where the = 
groups sew, and chatter —_— 
as sharply as the spar- 








little people; for both make the city streets 
gay, winter and summer. But in this charm- 
ing place M. Boutet de Monvel has found 
children to be his inspiration, and the most 
delightful things of all. 

Boutet de Monvel was born in Orléans in 
1850. His family went to Paris to live when 
he was three years old, and there he grew up, 
surrounded’ by a houseful of younger brothers 
and sisters. As soon as he could hold a pen- 
cil Maurice began to draw, and later covered 
school-books and slates and every available 
scrap of paper with his sketches. 

As a young man he studied painting in the 
big studios of Paris under the most celebrated 
masters. Like most of the people whose 
names are important in science, art, and letters, 
Boutet de Monvel knew what it was to be 
poor, to struggle, and to 
be often discouraged. 
But determination to suc- 
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See wanna” <I : 
rows twittering around. TINT Ghz ENE gat ceed, love for his work, 
The French children HHH faith in his inspiration, 





are at once cheerfuland == 
sedate, polite and useful 
—a good combination, 
itseems tome! Indeed, 
it is hard to say which 
are most attractive—the 
flowers of Paris or the 


















were stronger than circum- 
stance. With his port- 
folio full of illustrations, 
if} he started out to earn his 
i) daily bread. At first 
i), | refusals met him every- 
where. “It would not have 
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GUIGNOL’S BOOTH—THE FRENCH “PUNCH AND JUDY.” 
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AT THE MILITARY SCHOOL, PRYTANEE DE 


taken much more to have completely discour- 
aged me!” he has said. 

But success was just before the disheartened 
artist. One day, when he entered a certain 
publishing-house to ask for some illustrating 
work, M. Delagrave gave him a child’s history 


LA FLECHE, UNDER THE FIRST EMPIRE. 


of France to illustrate, and we can fancy with 
what delight the publishers greeted the quaint 
drawings which the unknown artist brought to 
them. “This was my début,” says M. de 
Monvel, “and after that I had all that I could 
do to fill the orders that came in to me.” 























A DECORATIVE HEADING FROM A CHILD'S BOOK. 
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THE 


Between 1883 
and 1897 he 
had _ illustrated 
““Nos Enfants,” 
“Chansons. et 


> 


Rondes,” “La 
Civilité Hon- 
néte,” “ Fables 
de La _ Fon- 


taine,” and his 
“Jeanned’Arc.” 

French and 
English people, 
big and small, 


laughed _— with 
pleasure and 











delight as they 
turned the gay pages of this novel literature 
for children. 

In these books, surrounded by the bright 
French life, Paul, Henri, and Roger, Jeanne, 
Marie, and Catharine work and play, eat and 
drink, are polite and rude, sid and merry, live 
their lives in nursery, farm, and field, as the 





artist’s exquisite imagination shows them to us. 

“Nos Enfants” is a beautiful book. The 
words are written by a celebrated French 
writer of fiction, Anatole France. Here the 
little Michael draws for us his pictures “ of 
wonderful horses and beautiful animals, which 
look more like ostriches on four legs than any- 
thing else.” And Fanchon,—dear little Fan- 
chon! —in blue apron, white cap, and sabots, 
passes the day with her grandmother, and 
goes home across the evening meadows, fol- 
lowed by a flock of birds, who sing to her 
their sweetest songs. “‘Fanchon recognized 





BRIDE’S SONG. 
BY PERMISSION OF 





**CHANSONS DE FRANCE.” 
PLON, NOURRIT & CIE. 


FROM 
MESSRS. E. 


them; they had begged for her midday meal of 
bread, and she had crumbled it for*them. The 
birds were little beggars. Fanchon knew it. 
But then they were also singers, and Fanchon 
had too kind a heart to refuse bread to those 
who paid for it with a song!” 
Roger curries and feeds his old wooden horse, 
“who shall carry him far away across the land 


Farther on, 








IN HER CAPUCHON. 


A LITTLE FRENCH GIRL 
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MAURICE 


MONVEL 


AT 


WORK. 


BOUTET 


DE 


MONVEL. 


of dreams.” And in “ 
Civilité Honnéte,” 
is more amusing than the 
excitable Paul, who never 
looks where he IS going, 
and who warmly embraces 
the expressman il the 
front hall, mistaking the 
man for his _ father! 
“ Monsieur is very kind!” 
stammers the expressman, 
dropping all his pac kage s. 
In his “Chansons de 
France” there are the 
drollest,most originalillus 
trations imaginable 
Revenant d’Auve 


for example, the mischie\ 


ous Savovard, with his 
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MB. de Monel 











funny fiddle and his irresistible performing mar- 
mot, certainly the most enchanting animal that 
ever danced to music! , Then we have the 
innocent, naive “Cadet Rouselle,” with his 
tight yellow breeches and his funny belongings. 
Many of the pictures of children are true por- 
traits of Boutet dé Monvel’s little sons, or 
of his own brothers and sisters as he remem- 
bers them. 

“T was the eldest of a large family,” said 
M. de Monvel. ‘“ Our inventions were legion, 
and the tricks and manners of all children, 
their games and _ interests, attracted me. 
Once, I remember, in our country home, I de- 
termined to make a flying-machine experiment. 
I set the time and place—in the afternoon from 
the back nursery window. My admiring and 
faithful band of brothers and sisters gathered 
around me. I took my father’s green-lined 
umbrella, opened it wide, and prepared to 
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CHILDREN AT PLAY. 


descend from the window into the garden, 
when I was forcibly seized from behind by my 
nurse, and—I forget the rest! ». . Away back 
in the years, I can see the tiny figures of the 
two youngest of us all. Poor little things ! they 
were always tagging on, always last, always 
out of breath trying to catch up. Etienne, the 
very smallest, I see him in his short trousers 
and bare legs trotting after us in the park, his 
cheeks puffed out with running so hard, his 
short legs carrying him along as best they 
could. Icanhear him murmur to himself, half 
in disgust: ‘I will not play any more; I tell 
you, I am not playing!’” 

Do you wish to see little Etienne de Mon- 
vel as he was? Turn to “ Nos Enfants”; his 
picture is there! 

“Our dearest game,’ 
vel, ‘was one of ships and the sea. In front 
of mother’s fireplace was a fender, and my 
sister and I used to stagger out with it to the 
garden. It made a splendid ship, with a mast 
in the middle, and in this vessel Suzanne and 
I sailed all around the globe. In terrific 
storms we shook with terror, and clung on for 
dear life, although our boat was really immov- 
able.” 

When, tired of their traveling, Maurice and 
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went on M. de Mon- 
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BY PERMISSION OF MESSRS. HACHETTE & CIE, 


IN THE SUNSHINE. FROM “NOS ENFANTS.” 


see, is where they had the advan- 


Suzanne returned to port, they found them- and this, you 
”: for the rose-bush 


selves in the selfsame garden, by the same rose- tage over the 
bush, under the same unchanged sky that looked and the garden every one can see; but where 
down upon them when their voyage began; the children went, and the countries they 


‘ 


‘ grown-ups 











THE HOME CHOIR SINGING FROM “CHANSONS DE FRANCE.” 
“SONGS OF FRANCE.” BY PERMISSION OF MESSRS. 
: E. PLON, NOURRIT & CIE. 
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MADEMOISE:.LE  GENSEIGNI 
-SONT SAGES ET APPLIQUEES 
IL WY A RIEN DE SI PLAISANT 
A VOIR QUE LEURS PETITES 
PERSONNES IMMOBILES. ET 
LEURS eee TOUTBS 


DROITES. 
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THE SCHOOL. FROM ‘‘NOS ENFANTS.” * BY PERMISSION OF MESSRS. E. PLON, NOURRIT & CIE. 


“ 


touched and left during the hours, no one but de Monvel’s summer home. Nemours sur 
themselves in the whole world knew. Seine” it is called. ‘To Nemours M. de 
A little white house surrounded by a white Monvel goes when he wishes to get away 
wall, within the white wall’s shelter a luxuri- from noisy Paris. 
ant garden where flowers run riot, is Boutet And I wish every one of you could see this 
*The words in the picture mean: ‘‘ All Mademoiselle Genseigne’s scholars are good and studious. No 
sight is pleasanter to see than their motionless little figures, and their heads held straight.” 
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“LITTLE MICHAEL DRAWS HIS WONDERFUL 


BY PERMISSION OF MESSRS. 


sweet French village when giroflée and rose are 
at their loveliest, when the peaches grow redder 
and mellower on the latticed trellis all over the 
front of the villa, and the ripening pears lay 
their soft cheeks against the soft gray stucco 
of the garden wall. 

To peep over the red-tiled top of this wall 
down the highroad that winds to the river, 
where the straight rows of feathery poplars 
border the Seine all the way to Paris; to 
recognize possibly a little Fanchon trotting 
along to see her grandmother, in white cap, 
blue apron, sabots, and all; then to climb 
down the ladder (for the wall is high) and 
find the De Monvel family, Madame, Monsieur, 
and Roger, all waiting to show you the garden 
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(SEE PAGE 98.) FROM “NOS ENFANTS.” 
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and studio—this experience on a summer’s day 
is like having a fairy-tale come true. 

In his country studio Boutet de 
painting his greatest work—a series of frescos 
of the life of Jeanne d’Arc, to be placed in 
the memorial chapel at Domrémy, where Jeanne 


Monvel is 


d’Arc was born. 

Five hundred years ago, France, in the power 
of the English king, was wasted by war and in 
bondage, and the rightful king, crownless, 
without arms or force, was a timid refugee. 
To proclaim him king needed a conviction 
that no one possessed until out of her distant 
province came Jeanne d’Arc. She believed in 
her cause, and that Heaven had called her to 


deliver her people. We who have seen our 
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soldiers go to war know what patriotism 
means. The love of country stirred this little 
peasant girl. She called the French to arms. 
She crowned the king at Rheims. She led the 
army of France to victory, and, in return, her 
ungrateful country delivered her to the English 
enemy as a sorceress. She was burned to 
death. Through faith and courage a saint, 
because of her country’s blindness a martyr. 

Some of you have seen the book “ Jeanne 
d’Arc,” by Boutet de Monvel, which the Cen- 
tury Company published in America, The 
painter has taken his subjects for the five fres- 
cos directly from the book, and one of them 
he brought with him to America; it shows 
Jeanne d’Arc kneeling before the king at 
Chinon. 

When you look at this brilliant painting, it 
is as though a page were opened to you from 
a giant's most bewitching picture-book. The 
splendid figures of princes, nobles, king, the 
nodding plumes, curious caps, the jewels, 
torches, embroidery, the magnificence of the 
French court of five hundred years ago—all 
this makes you rub your eyes and wonder if 
your histories are coming true, and you long to 
see the rest of this giant book, from which this 
is such a beautiful page. 

“T have thought a great deal about Jeanne 
d’Arc,” said Boutet de Monvel. ‘ When I was 
a boy I passed my vacations in Orléans, a city 
full of legends about the saint, and I thought 
the graceful figure of this warlike young girl, 
with her spirited bearing, the most beautiful 
thing in the world. I grew to be familiar 
with her in the drollest way imaginable—not 
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in a very poetical manner, I am afraid! In 
Orléans they sell a kind of sugar candy in lit- 
tle boxes, on the covers of which are gay 
pictures of Jeanne d’Arc, and whenever I had a 
few sous I used to buy one of these boxes of 
bonbons. I never had very many sous, and as 
my treats were rare, I tried to make the sweets 
last as long as possible, so I must confess that 
I ficked the candy iittle by littl, often keep- 
ing a box for days. Of course every time I 
licked the sugar I saw the picture, which I 
grew to know very well indeed!” 

M. de Monvel is forty-nine years old. His 
hair and pointed beard are a little gray. He 
is successful, famous, distinguished ; his name is 
known everywhere ; in his buttonhole is the rib- 
bon of the Legion d’Honneur. But the honors 
of the public have not spoiled him. He is a 
delightful comrade, frank and unaffected. The 
possession of a happy childhood is his, and its 
joy has gone with him down through all the 
years. His keen eyes fairly sparkle as he talks 
of his souvenirs, and reveal him full of the 
spirit that youth loves, and to which it quickly 
responds. He is in love with childhood and 
its memories, and he has made it live for us in 
his pictures. 

The world, children 
always glad to welcome the truly lovely and to 
feel its charm, greets M. de Monvel as a friend. 
He has caught the fleeting, exquisite impres- 
sion of childhood, and held it for us on the 
delicately colored page, as, on a summer’s 
day, one among the loiterers in the meadow 
catches the fairest butterfly of all, and holds it 
in the net triumphantly for the rest to see. 


and grown people, 
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GRIETJE’S CuP OF TEA. 

















A CUP OF TEA. 


Now Grietje from her window sees the leafless poplars lean 

Against a windy sunset sky with streaks of golden green; 

The still canal is touched with light from that wild, wintry sky, 

And, dark and gaunt, the windmill flings its bony arms on high. 
“It ’s growing late; it ’s growing cold; I ’m all alone,” says she; 
“T 'll put the little kettle on, to make a cup of tea!” 


Mild radiance from the porcelain stove reflects on shining tiles; 
The kettle beams, so red and bright that Grietje thinks it smiles; 
The kettle sings—so soft and low it seems as in a dream— 
The song that ’s like a lullaby, the pleasant song of steam: 
“The summer ’s gone; the storks are flown; I ’m always here, you see, 


7 


To sing and sing, and shine and shine, and make a cup of tea! 


The blue delft plates and dishes gleam, all ranged upon the shelf; 
The tall Dutch clock tick-ticks away, just talking to itself; 
The brindled pussy cuddles down, and basks and blinks and purrs; 
And rosy, sleepy Grietje droops that snow-white cap of hers. 
“T do like winter after all; I ’m very glad,” says she, 
“T put—my—little—kettlek—on—to make—a cup—of—tea !” 
Helen Gray Cone. 





KEEPING THE SECRET. 


I HAVE a secret with Santa Claus, I wish I could tell you, mother dear; 
And he will never tell. I ’m sure you would love to know. 

He knows so many secrets because Can you wait till Christmas, do you think ? 
He keeps them all so well. The days are so very slow ! 

But, oh, dear mother, if you could guess It’s something you need for your dressing-case ; 
How very surprised you ’d be! I made it — it ’s all from me; 

But nobody knows the leastest thing It ’s square, and pink, and covered with lace, 
But Santa Claus and me. And its name begins with C! 


You must n’t know until Christmas Day. 
Oh, my! are n’t secrets fun ! 

And I can keep them, can’t I, mama ? 
I never would whisper one ! 


Florence Evelyn Pratt. 














HEN in summer the 
sun shines through 
the blinds, and the 
fragrance of the roses 
round the windows 
fills the room, nature 
invites one to leave 
his study and to at- 
tend service on a Sun- 
day afternoon in the 
open air. Will you come with me? and we shall 
start and spend a few hours on the moor above 
the glen, and on a lower slope of the Gram- 
pians. Stoop, if you please, as you go out at 
the door, because of the roses that cover the 
porch and hang like a benediction above your 
head. They have a dainty, pleasant trick of 
sprinkling you with dew in the morning. 
Where they cease the walls are covered 
with the small white flower of a creeping plant 
that will turn into bright red berries before 
winter-time, and show prettily against the 
foreground of snow. Everywhere else the 
walls are hidden behind the ivy, which runs 
in all directions, and keeps the manse warm and 
dry. It also gives a picturesque appearance to 
the plain little house, so that it looks like a bit 
of a castle, especially in the moonlight, and 
when the snow is hanging on the ivy. If you 
like a modern garden, with its regular rows 
of pyrethrum and lobelia and calceolarias and 
geraniums, you will be a little disappointed, 
and had better return to the borders of the 
town, for this old garden is like God’s garden 
of nature: it is irregular and mixed and old- 












fashioned and luxuriant. We have the brier- 
bush with the bonny white roses, and the moss- 
rose with its sticky, sweet-smelling buds, and 
the yellow tea-rose with its delicate color, that 
looks so well on a lady’s dress, set against 
white lace. 
and carnations white and pink, sweet-william 
also, and fragrant wallflower, auriculas and 
lilies, daisies and forget-me-nots, besides many 
others I have not time to name, with here and 
there a geranium and a stock—like townspeo- 
ple visiting their country cousins. No trim beds, 
you see, cut out from smooth-shaven lawns in 
circles and in stars, but borders of all sizes, 
and walks and hedges and unexpected corners 
and shady nooks, and a summer-house where 
one could meditate at evening, and every- 
where simplicity and sweetness. This is the 
gate where the path goes out from the manse 
garden to the little church. Were this early 
springtime, our coat had been well dusted 
with gold, for the laburnum that makes an 
arch over the gate had been all in bloom, as 
well as the hawthorn in the hedge. 

Three fine old trees cover the walk in front 
of the church, and stretch their: branches over 
the little door through which the people pass 
in when the bell rings on Sundays, and beneath 
this shade the fathers of our little common- 
wealth discuss affairs. If you stand by my 
side here and look through this gap, you can 
see seven miles of the glen, all covered in late 
August with ripening corn, and in the distance 
the high hills, behind which the sun sets in 
golden glory. We leave the little hamlet now, 


There are pansies of all colors, 
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whose tiny wreaths of blue smoke one can see 
from the hill behind, and whose little squares 
of red light warm one’s heart as he comes 
home on a winter night. We are now on the 
narrow road which leads to the moor, and on 
either side are patches of corn just turning 
from green to yellow, barley with its droop- 
ing head, and the delicate oat-stalk laden with 
grain and rustling in the breeze. From the 
midst of the oats rises the gorgeous red poppy 
and the blue cornflower, which doubtless, in the 
farmer’s eyes, are nothing but weeds, but still 
are wonderfully pretty, and one cannot find a 
more graceful bouquet, after its kind, than 
some ripe heads of oats set round a poppy- 
head and interspersed with the blue flowers. 
Pluck a wild rose from the hedge, for we 
are going into the belt of wood that sep- 
arates the low ground from the moor, 
and shelters the sheep in a big storm, 
and where sometimes you can start a deer. 
It is soft walking over the crackling spines > 
of fir and the dry, springy ground, and it is 
cool on this hot afternoon among the tall 
fir-trees. No wood is ever still, as you know, 
for the tops of the firs are stirring and whis- 
pering to each other, gossiping about the 
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wind and the 
rain, and the things 
which they feel and 
see. A squirrel darts 
up a tree and looks 
down at you from his 
perch with impudent 
contempt; the pig- 
eons coo with soft, 
plaintive note; and 
a rabbit darts sud- 
denly into its hole 
in that sandy bank. 
The trees begin now 
to stand apart and 
the sun to shine upon our track, and in a 
minute we come out on the other side and are 
upon the edge of the moor. 

Imagine a sea of purple heather with 
patches of big green grass,—the green which 
can be found only in a country of abundant 
rain, and which is one compensation for the 
too frequent drip,—with an occasional boulder 


standing up white and rugged, and here and 
there a burn running in a channel cut through 
the peat, or coming bright and clean over a 
gravel-bed. Wave upon wave swells and falls 
this heather ocean, till it reaches the distant 
hills, and breaks itself upon the rocky summits. 





Suppose we find one of the burns, and 
sit down by it, where it has spread itself over 
the gravel, and wait there to see and hear 
the wild moor life. Although you think we 
are alone, you will find we are surrounded 
by living creatures as well as by silent beauty. 
Above us is a little waterfall, where the burn, 
breaking over a slaty rock that glistens in the 
sunlight, makes a deep pool below before it 
hastens on its way. 

Wait here for an hour in perfect quietness, 
never speaking above a whisper, and never 
allowing yourself restless motions, and you 
will have rare entertainment. What offends 
our humbler brethren, both beasts and birds, is 
our restlessness and intrusiveness—in fact, our 
bad manners. Below the waterfall you may 
be sure there is a large spotted trout, who has 
long ago found out this place and settled here 
for life. He came a little fellow, but has now 
grown big and stout, living upon what comes 
over the waterfall, a self-made and very pros- 
perous trout, swelling himself, and boasting to 
lean, hungry fishes of the poor-relation type, as 
they come up the stream, as self-made per- 
sons will. He is safe from the dangerous fly 
of the sportsman, for no grown-up man ever 
expects to find such a trout in this little burn; 
but some day, unless he takes good care, a 
laddie from the village will catch him with his 
hand, and throw him out upon the bank, never 
again to swim round his cool, clear pool, or 
leap at the insects in the summer evening. 
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Do not move, and he will dart out from his 
hole and take a turn round his domain, and 
then he will lie in the current with his mouth 
up-stream, keeping himself in position with a 
After a little a 


gentle motion of the fins. 
They 


covey of grouse suddenly settle down. 
have come to drink, and afterward they play 
together like children, till suddenly—you sim- 
ply moved a foot—they take alarm and rise 
with harsh, whirring sound. By and by a 
brown, shaggy head with a pair of huge horns 
appears just above that little hillock, and a 
Highland cow and her calf, a reduced image 
of herself, emerge from the heather and make 


for their drinking-place. You need not stir, 
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for there is no danger, unless you are so foolish 
as to meddle with the calf, in which case you 
will certainly have an unpleasant experience, 
for these horns of the mother’s are excellently 
adapted to lift you from the ground and land 
you on the other side of the burn. Lie still 
and you are perfectly safe; for the Highland 
cattle are like the Scots people—dangerous if 
attacked, but kindly to those who are friendly 
to them. 

It is pleasant to see the thirsty pair thrust 
their brown muzzles into the cold, clear, sweet 
water, and slowly drink, as only cattle can in 


hot weather, washing out their mouths and 


> 


tasting the water delicately. By 


and by they 
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lift their heads and snuff the air with keen en- 
joyment. The calf flirts water in her mother’s 
face, who pretends to charge her with her 
horns. The calf paws up the gravel with its 
fore leg, and is full of frivolity ; but the mother 
prefers to stand knee-deep in the water, and 
meditates with half-closed eyes on the days 
when she was a calf and saw for the first time 
the wonders of the moor. After a while the 
cow turns lazily and climbs the bank, her calf 
running at her side, but now and again darting 
in this direction and in that, for no reason at 
all, but just at its own sweet pleasure, as young 
people also will do, and the mother and the 
calf disappear. 

We may lie at ease now, watching a flock 
of wild ducks crossing overhead to a distant 
loch, and listening to the cry of the black 
game, while round you the bees from the vil- 
lage are gathering the heather honey, and 
through the midst of the forest of heather all 
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kinds of tiny animals are stirring and pursuing 
their daily work. How beautiful, how vari- 
ous, how perfect, is every flower and animal! 
and how the simplicity of nature puts to 
shame the works of men! As you rest here in 
the soft summer air, and share for a little the 
life of God’s creatures, pride and ambition 
and evil temper and selfishness are laid to 
rest and pass away from your mind, and you 
enter into the gentleness of the Christ life and 
the love of the heavenly Father. You have 
been at church, one far larger and more curi- 
ous than any built by the hands of man, and 
you have heard many preachers whom you 
can never meet in any church of stone; and 
the end of this church-going, and all this 
preaching, has been the peace of God, which 
you carry in your heart as you leave the 
mountain burn and go down through the fir 
woods and come in again beneath the roses 
into the little Highland manse. 








QUOTH THE HOOD TO THE HAT. 


By Dora Reap GOODALE. 


Saip the Hat to the Hood 
As they hung on the wall: 
“You poor, common thing! 
Not a bow to your string, 
And no pompons at all! 
I pity you greatly; 
And what are these chores 
Taking place out of doors 
That I hear about lately ? 
They ’re something plebeian, I ’m certain of 
that ”— 
Said the Hat. 


“ What, chores?” quoth the Hood. 
“Can it be you don’t know 
That fowls must have food 


Or their feathers won’t grow ? 
And the fires must have wood; 
So my mistress goes out 
Twice a day, with a shout, 
And frisks like a colt as she helps Mr. Joe. 
If she snowballs him, too, 
Why, the most that I do 
Is to keep off the cold till she gets in a glow; 
For there ’s nothing like laughing to warm 
up the blood ”— 
Quoth the Hood. 


“Dear me!” cried the Hat. 
“T am glad of our chat— 
Why, when I ’m on her head she seems vain 
and all that!” 
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THE morn- 
ing of April 23, 
1483, dawned 
bright and fra- 
4 grant with the 
Li, spring. It seemed a part of a 

glad festivity that reigned in the 

a stern old castle of Vaena, and 
spread its joyous influence through 
the small town near at hand. For 
this day was not only the festival 
of St. George, it was a day of vic- 
tory. The brave Count of Cabra 
b had defeated the Moors, and had 

sent them back howling to their 

walled city of Granada. In this 

far-away time war seemed a natural 

course of things, and the coun.’s little daughter, 
Elena, had scarcely known anything else. When, 
two nights before, she heard the loud ringing 
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of bells and the steps of armed men in the hall, 
and saw the glare of alarm-fires on the moun- 
tain, she knew before she was told that the 
Moors were on a foray. Very bravely she 
buckled on her father’s cuirass, and at dawn 
watched the soldiers winding along the road far 
below like a broad, quivering band of colors and 
shimmering points. As they disappeared, her lips 
trembled and her eyes filled with tears, for fear 
her splendid, gallant father might never come 
back. But he had won, and was now leading 
home his happy men, with Arabian horses, Moor- 
ish prisoners, gold, jewels, and precious stones 
in his train. Ah, those were exciting times! 

She stood in the great hall of the castle, where 
her father was to be received by the people of 
his household. 

She seemed more like a queen than a little 
girl, She held her head erect, and looked 
about her with proud, quiet eyes. She talked 
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seriously with the beautiful Dona Juana about 
the festivities that were to take place in honor 
of the victory, and told the splendid Dofa 
Theresa, in a tone that made her words a com- 
mand, to ride by her side when they went to 
the church. 

At length the count and his knights arrived. 
There were stately greetings and many words 
of praise, and the count’s face took on such a 
look of triumph that the young pages standing 
near were almost afraid of him. But Elena put 
her two arms about his neck, and laid her soft 
cheek on his breast against the cold steel cuirass 
which he still wore. She was not afraid of him, 
and oh, she was so glad to see him again! 

The warriors had much to tell, and every- 
body was willing to hear them tell it twice over: 
the skirmish in the brook Mingozales, the plan 
of attack and why it was so successful, with 
countless other matters which Elena could not 
understand, and which made her very sleepy. 

After all, it was dull living like a princess 
in a great stony castle. Every day was like the 
other, with its time for receiving of magnificent 
but stupid ladies, its hours of dressing, putting 
on of jewels, and piling up of hair. Playthings 
were almost unknown, and playmates not to be 
had; for it would have been highly improper for 
the elegant Elena to play with any of the 
healthy, romping children of the town. People 
always remembered that she was the daughter 
and only heir of the splendid Count of Cabra, 
but somehow forgot that she was a little girl 
with a love of sunshine and laughter, and a 
healthy desire to run among the fields and the 
shady groves of orange and citron. I cannot 
imagine what she would have done but for her 
own little garden, where she could play to her 
heart’s content. This garden was an open space 
in the midst of the castle; it was surrounded by 
high walls with overhanging balconies; but 
away up you could see the small clouds sailing, 
and the deep, deep blue of the sky. 

In the middle of the court was a fine foun- 
tain, surrounded by myrtle-trees which had dark, 
shining leaves and an aromatic smell. Elena 
always associated this smell with good times, 
and the giants and heroes that her nurse Mar- 
gian told of. Here lived her fiock of pet doves, 
and here she fed her tame leopard, that she 
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loved and trusted in spite of his fierce ancestors. 
And he was worthy of her trust; for he was no 
ordinary beast, but a hunting-leopard of Africa, 
trained to follow the deer like a hound. Elena 
thought nothing could be more beautiful than 
his peculiar shaggy mane and his yellow-spotted 
skin. 

She wished she could be in the garden 
with him now instead of standing so still and 
listening to the stiff talk of grown folk. She 
was glad when she heard her father say: “Go 
we now to see the fair steeds and craven Moors 
that were taken in yesterday’s battle.” 

They filed with stately step out of the hail 
and down to the courtyard below, where they 
ranged themselves on the steps of the entrance, 
Elena and her father in the front. The steeds 
were already awaiting them, noble, delicate 
creatures with pink, trembling nostrils, and 
limbs as graceful as those of a gazelle —a rich 
booty indeed. 

As they were driven out amid the shouts of 
the lookers-on, they were followed by human 
booty pitiful to see. Something in the wide-set 
eyes and straightforward face of man, no mat- 
ter how degraded, makes it a terror to see him 
treated as goods and chattels. There is a 
nameless fear about it, deep as the heart itself. 
Elena, being just a little girl with a heart left 
much the same as the angels made it, shrank 
back and clung to her father’s big hand. They 
came quite near — great, stately warriors with 
eyes that looked straight in front of them and 
seemed to see neither sunshine nor shadow ; old 
men with trembling beards, who trod upon 
their long flowing robes as they passed; men 
pale as death, with the turbans gone from their 
heads ; and powerful African Moors, almost as 
black as negroes, whose mustaches gave them a 
look like the fiends Elena had seen embroi- 
dered on tapestry. They had trudged a long 
way over rough mountain roads. The dust 
and heat made their fresh wounds painful, but 
humiliation caused them even more suffering. 
They were very stern and silent. 

Suddenly a little cry came from the midst, 
and a boy scarcely older than Elena herself 
stumbled to the ground. A soldier who seemed 
to have guard over him pushed him roughly 
with his spear, saying, “ Pass on, thou young 
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infidel dog!” ‘The boy, wounded and faint 
with pain, cried out again. 

In one swift moment Elena had sprung down 
the steps, had knelt by the little stranger, and 
was trying her best to lift him in her arms. 
The soldier bent over, too; but Elena’s eyes 
flashed fire at him. 

“ Get thee hence! get thee hence!” she cried. 
“ My father will have thee killed. Thou art a 
dog —a cruel, heartless rat!” 

No name seemed mean or small enough, and 
she paused. The ring of her own voice made 
her eyes brim over with tears, and turning again 
to the little Moor, she placed her hand upon 
his shoulder protectingly. By this time her 
father was at her side, and Dofia Theresa began 
to remonstrate in shocked tones. 

“Come, daughter,” said the count, “the 
prisoner must go on now.” 

* But he is hurt,” cried Elena, between her 
sobs. “He cannot go on. No, no, no! the 
soldier shall not have him. He is mine now.” 

“ He was my prisoner, sire,” said the soldier, 
sulkily. “I took him in the midst of the river. 
He was near the king, and will bring rich 
ransom.” 

“No, no; give him to me!” pleaded Elena, 
with all the passion of a child who is never 
refused. 

The boy, at first too much confused to do 
anything but gaze gratefully at Elena, now 
grasped the situation, and crept toward the 
count like a small hunted animal. 

The count was a tender-hearted man, after all, 
and besides, Elena’s wishes were law with him. 

“What ransom dost thou expect?” he said 
to the soldier. 

‘A hundred pistoles of gold,” responded the 
man, with a greedy look. 

“That is too much. Come to-morrow and I 
will give thee fifty.” 

The soldier walked away, knowing very well 
that he must accept the offer—which was a 
fair one. 

“And now, daughter, what sayest thou?” 
continued the count. ‘“ The boy is thine.” 

“Oh, my good, good father!” And Elena 
jumped up to throw herself into the count’s 
embrace. “Thou art the best father in the 
whole world.” 
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She helped the boy to his feet, carefully 
guarding his poor wounded arm, and then 
guided him through the smiling throng. Like 
a little mother, she led him through the wide, 
cavern-like halls to her own garden, where she 
left him with the much-astonished Margian. 
Then she hurried back to the great hall, for she 
must go with the procession down to the church, 
where mass was to be said, and where the 
twenty-two banners taken from the Moors were 
to be consecrated. 

The service over, the procession moved back 
to the castle. She ran eagerly through the 
corridors to her own garden. In the doorway 
she paused. Yes, there he was, stretched full 
length on a couch in the shady side of the 
court. He was dressed in the blue satin suit 
of a page, his arm was neatly bandaged in 
white, and his long black curls were brushed 
back from his forehead. Altogether he looked 
as fresh as a jasmine flower newly washed in dew. 
He had already made friends with “ Carlos,” 
the leopard, who crouched beside him, waving 
just the tip end of his tail in affectionate con- 
tent. The boy had one caressing hand on the 
broad head of the leopard and was watching 
him curiously. 

When suddenly he caught sight of Elena, 
and rose to greet her, there was a grown-up 
dignity about him that made Elena hang her 
head and wish to run away. The boy came to 
her, and, kneeling before her, said in hesitating 
Spanish: “ May the light be blessed unto thee. 
For what thou hast done this day may Allah 
reward thee. All my life is thine.” And he 
took her hand and kissed it solemnly. 

All Elena’s ladylike ways and pretty speeches 
deserted her at this moment, and she still hung 
her head. The doves that had been walking 
on the sunny pavement, talking together in low, 
comfortable cooings, now spied their small mis- 
tress, and, lifting their wings with a quick, breezy 
commotion, flew to her, alighting on her head, 
shoulders, and hands. She seemed to have 
wings herself, so many were fluttering about her. 

“ How likest thou my doves?” said Elena, 
finding her voice suddenly. 

“ They are as beautiful as the morning; but 
I like the leopard best.” 

“ Hast thou seen his tricks?” asked Elena. 
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“HER FLOCK OF PET DOVES AND HER TAME LEOPARD.” 


Carlos, hearing himself mentioned, got up 
lazily and walked toward them, his spotted skin 
brightening in the sunlight, and his short mane 
bristling as he lifted his head. 

“ Come, Carlos,” called Elena, sending the 
doves into the air with a quick toss of her 
hand, and running toward the far end of the 
court. Carlos followed with the quick, lithe 
step of a cat. As he caught up with her, 
Elena knelt on the pavement, and the leopard 
flew over her head in a long, graceful leap. 

The boy was so delighted he could hardly 
wait his turn. Before many minutes the court 
rang with happy laughter, and a much over- 
heated leopard was beginning to think himself 
in the frolic of his native jungle. 


This was the beginning of long days of de- 
light. 

Elena’s first thought every morning was, 
“ Now I shall play with Reduan again.” 

It was all so new to Elena, this having a 
playmate, that she wanted to dance and sing 
continually. It sometimes happens that peo- 
ple are so rich as to be very poor indeed, and 
so it had been with Elena before Reduan ap- 
peared. 

At first Reduan had to be still much of the 
time on account of his wounded arm, and 
Elena would sit in the corner and listen to 
the tales he told; and oh, the beautiful Arabic 
poetry that he knew, and the stories of dark- 
eyed princesses, lovely as the dawn, of old men 
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who read the stars like an open book, of power- 
ful genii who could create fragrant gardens 
with a single wave of the hand! Even his or- 
dinary talk was half poetry. His elder sister, 
Equivila, he said, was very beautiful, and wrote 
verses all of flowers and love. “ But Gulnare 
is quiet and gentle; we call her the ‘ Nesting 
Dove’; and when she goes from the house the 
beauty departs from the walls and the foun- 
tain no longer gives forth music.” It was thus 
his people in Granada spoke. 

As his arm grew better he played countless 
games. He showed Elena how the garden 
could be transformed into a tourney-field; he 
was her knight, and fought imaginary foes for 
the glory of his lady, after which Elena crowned 
him with myrtle, and they sang songs together 
as a fit ending for the ceremony. 
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**THE COURT RANG WITH REDUAN’S GAY LAUGH AS THE LEOPARD LEAPED OVER A STICK 
HE HELD HIGH IN AIR.” 
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Once, at midday, they were lounging on a 
couch under a balcony, quite tired out with 
play. Margian dozed in her corner over her 
embroidery, and the children talked. Granada, 
as ever, was the theme—that city of fairy 
arches, deep groves, and palaces each large 
enough to house an army. 
were shining proudly. 

“ My father says that for beautiful Granada 
he would die a hundred times over. For Gra- 
nada is dearer than the dearest of her sons.” 

“ Who is thy father ? ” 

‘Muza Gazan, whom Granada loves. Some 
day he shall save her, for there is no fear in his 
heart, and he is so wise.” 

“ And was he, too, taken ? ” asked Elena. 

“By the holy prophet, no! Allah could 
not so forget his faithful. 


Reduan’s eyes 


But once he was 





(SEE NEXT PAGE.) 
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almost gone. We were on the banks of the 
brook Mingozales. My father was on his horse 
in the stream, fighting with three foot-soldiers, 
and then I came near, and—then—” The 
boy’s head bowed suddenly, and Elena saw a 
deep blush mount his cheek. 

“ T cannot tell thee more,” he said, with a sob 
in his throat. 

The next day Elena found him still sorrowful. 

“Come and play,” she said eagerly, pulling 
his hands. 

“Fair Elena, I am not worthy to play with 
thee,” answered the boy, with the solemn man- 
ner of his first greeting. 

“Now, that is foolish,” responded Elena. 
“ My father says Muza Gazan is worthy to be 
with the greatest in Spain.” 

“ Muza Gazan, yes, but not Muza Gazan’s 
son. Nay, send me back to the soldier. It 
would have been better if he had killed me at 
first.” 

“ Reduan, what ails thee to-day?” asked 
Elena, tenderly, trying to put her arms around 
him. 

But he pushed her off, saying doggedly: 
“Then I must tell thee. After that thou canst 
send me away—send me away,” he went on 
hurriedly. 

“ Dost remember what I said yesterday, but 
could not finish? My glorious father fought 
against three men in the stream. I saw my 
father surrounded by the enemy as if by rush- 
ing clouds, and I hastened back to him. I did 
fight for a while, and I trust I helped him; but 
when I saw that great soldier with eyes of greed 
—he came to me and struck at me terribly, and 
I cannot tell why, but quickly, before I knew, 
I screamed and—hid behind my father. Oh, 
my glorious father! How could I so drag thy 
name in the dust!” And with a bitter cry 
Reduan hid his head in the pillows of the 
couch. 

Elena’s heart was all one tender impulse to 
comfort him. 

“Thou must not think of it in this fashion,” 
she cried. “It was not thy fault, truly it was 
not. The soldier was so much bigger than 
thou. He was the coward, and not thou, my 


brave Reduan.” 
To the boy who had brooded over the deed 
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so long that it had grown to monstrous size 
these words seemed very good. But they made 
him cry, so he hid his head deeper in the 
cushions. 

Elena knelt by the couch and pushed the 
cushions softly away. 

“Tell me, Reduan. If thou sawest thy 
father in danger again, wouldst go to him?” 

Reduan sat up. “ For my glorious father | 
would die a thousand deaths,” he said, with ; 
gleam that made Elena thrill in every vein. 

“ Then,” triumphantly, “thou art no coward 
at all.” 

“Yes,” responded Reduan, bitterly; “but 
when shall I ever see my father again? I must 
stay here like a child. Oh, if I could go back 
and try, just once!” 

“ Thou shalt go back; I will send thee.” 

“ That thou canst not; thy father will not let 
me go.” 

* But I will ask him.” 

“ No matter. I ama prisoner of war; he will 
not consent.” And Reduan’s voice had a sad 
cadence in it that made Elena more determined 


than ever. 

She sat for some moments in silence, her chin 
in her two hands; then suddenly she said: 
“To-morrow will be my birthday; we shall 
have a feast, and my father will bid me ask for 
anything I want, and I will ask for thy freedom, 
and he must give it because of the promise.” 

Reduan’s face brightened. “ Wilt thou do 
this indeed?” he cried. “ Wilt thou?” clap- 
ping his hands. 

Elena was as delighted as he over the 
scheme. They talked of it excitedly all the 
morning. Reduan burned with the desire to get 
back among the soldiers, go into battle with 
his father, and prove his bravery. Elena al- 
ready saw him victorious, and heard his father’s 
warm praises that he was sure to win. That 
afternoon they had a great romp with Carlos. 
How many tricks Reduan had taught him, to 
be sure, and how fond Carlos was of him! 
Some of his prettiest tricks he would do only 
at Reduan’s command. The court rang with 
Reduan’s gay laugh as the leopard leaped over 
a stick he held high in air. 

“Let me try to do that,” said Elena. 
“Come, Carlos; ready now ”"— and she stood 
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in front of the animal with the stick held 
out. 

But Carlos turned with a contemptuous toss 
of the head, and walked leisurely over to Re- 
duan, rubbing his back against the boy’s knees. 

Elena looked after him, and the corners of 
her mouth began to quiver. 

“Shame on you, Carlos !” shouted Reduan, 
dragging him back. “ Now, jump!” 

But Carlos refused to stir, in spite of repeated 
commands, 

Elena threw down the stick and walked away 
with a little choke in her throat. 

“Oh, mind it not,” said Reduan, coming 
after her. “I will make him do it, never fear.” 

“No; he won’t jump for me,” answered 
Elena, her eyes filling with tears. 

“Oh, never mind,” said Reduan again, put- 
ting his arm around her protectingly. 

“You are in all the plays,” said Elena, her 
sobs rising fast. “It is the same with the 
doves and the tourney and —and everything. 

Reduan for the first time realized how Elena 
would have to stay all by herself after he was 
gone. He would have adventures, would see 
new scenes every day; but Elena must be in 
the lonesome old castle, with no one in the 
He began to cry, too, at 


” 


world to play with. 
the thought of it. 

“T wish I could stay with thee always, al- 
ways,” he said. “I would be thy knight, and 
nobody should ever hurt thee in the whole 
world. I would not let them.” 

He forgot he had called himself a coward 
only a few hours ago. 

“Wilt thou be my knight?” asked Elena, 
beginning to brighten like an April afternoon. 

“Yes, Star of the Morning”; and Reduan 
dropped on one knee with all the gallantry of a 
grown-up warrior. 

Here Margian’s voice was heard calling that 
it was time for the siesta. Elena hastily took 
the blue ribbon from her hair and tied it on his 
arm. 

“ Now thou art my truly, truly knight,” she 
said, and then ran merrily away, her black, 
curly hair, freed from its bands, tossing as she 
went. 

When Margian had left her in the half-dark- 
ened room, she lay on her bed thinking, think- 
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ing. She wondered if he would ever come 
back, and then fell to wishing he would not 
go. Well, he did not have to go, after all; she 
had suggested it herself. It seemed as if some 
wicked little spirit must have been hovering 
about to put the thought in her head, it came 
so suddenly. She would not let him go! She 
would not ask her father for his freedom. Why 
need she ask for a thing she did not wish at 
all? How foolish she had been! This was 
such an easy way out of it. Finally she fell 
asleep with a satisfied smile on her rosy mouth ; 
but her good angel, who hung over her head, 
did not like the smile, and flew away with her 
beautiful head drooping sorrowfully. 

The next morning the little garden was all 
decked with Elena’s birthday presents. There 
was a cross of purest gold, a small missal, or 
book of prayer, copied by the hand of some 
monk in the monastery of Varatojo, a lute 
inlaid with mother-of-pearl, and a girdle of sil- 
ver carved with arabesques as delicate as a 
spider-web. 

Reduan ran toward her as she came in. 

“‘See them, see them!” he cried gleefully. 

Elena could hardly wait to see each one. 
She wanted to look at them all at once. Pres- 
ently Reduan said, rather wistfully: “1 wish I 
had a gift for thee, thou hast given me so 
much.” 

“ Oh, Reduan, do not speak of that 

“Then my thoughts will keep it all the 
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more.” 

Elena felt strangely uncomfortable, and be- 
gan to pick the strings of her lute, which lay on 
the couch. She almost wished he would not 
look so happy. Could it be he was thinking 
all the time about going away ? 

Reduan came and sat beside her. He took 
out a talisman that hung about his neck. It 
was a little golden hand, and he believed it held 
sorrow and joy in its fingers. 

“ Let me give thee this,” he said. 
not give it go anybody else in the world.” 

“Oh, don’t, don’t!” cried Elena, drawing 
back as if afraid of it. 

“ Art thou angry with me, Star of the Morn- 
ing?” asked Reduan, wonderingly. 

“Oh, don’t give it to me!” was all Elena 
could say, as she ran over to the fountain 


“T would 
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and held her fingers under one of the small 
streams. 

The morning passed rather stupidly, in spite 
of the added birthday treasure. Elena made a 
thousand decisions. Now a joyous look or 


ee 


word from Reduan would remind her of her 
promise, and she would say to herself, “ I must 
let him go”; and yet, no, he should not go — 
she was quite determined. This she repeated 
to herself many times. By sunset her mind was 
fully made up. She would ask her father for a 
pony, and Reduan could ride upon it. 

At last the hour of the banquet arrived. Mar- 
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gian had dressed Elena in a stiff gown of bro- 
cade that reached to her dainty toes; her long 
black hair fell loosely, bound only by a chain 
of pearls that shone against it like clear drops 
of dew against dark, velvety shadows. On the 





RISE, O KNIGHT!’ SAID ELENA, IN A CLEAR VOICE.” (SEE PAGE 122.) 


back of her head she wore a tiny beaded cap, 
too small to hide her ears or the curls against 
her forehead. The banquet-hall was as gay as 
she. Torches were set along the walls, and flick- 
ered merrily on the polished shields and spears 
that hung above and between them. Boughs 
from the evergreen oak decorated the doors, 
and wreaths of orange and myrtle gave a sweet, 
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unaccustomed odor to the place. High over 
the heads of the guests was draped a splendid 
banner, in whose folds one caught glimpses of 
the goat of Cabra. Beside her father, and 
somewhat above the others, stood Elena, her 
big eyes shining with delight. She bowed 
graciously to the people. 

“You are welcome,” she said, so everybody 
could hear. ‘“ May the joy of my birthday be 
your joy, as my heart is yours.” 

Then she looked up at her father, for he had 
told her what to say. The pages advanced, 
some holding the dishes high above their heads, 
others carrying goblets of wine, which they pre- 
sented with pretty grace; for, boys as they were, 
the pages had learned among the ladies of the 
castle to be gentle and dignified in bearing. 

Suddenly Elena was conscious that a page 
was kneeling beside her, offering a great golden 
goblet of wine. 

“Fair Elena,” he said, “one who will one 
day be thy knight serveth thee humbly now as 
page. Thou didst take him from the hand of 
death to place him in the light of thy smiling, 
and now thou bestowest freedom, which mean- 
eth his country and his king. Thou hast given 
him all, and in return he giveth that he hath — 
his service forever.” 

The speech was full of Moorish extravagance, 
but the voice was clear and earnest, and the 
large dark eyes rested on her reverently. 

What if he should look into her soul and see 
how wicked it was? She longed to hide her 
face. She wondered how the blessed Virgin 
and the saints happened to let her live and sit 
at the feast with the others, and she wished — 
how she wished!—to run out of the hall, out 
of the castle —anywhere! 

“Will the fair Elena take the cup, or shall 
the page with his pretty speeches wait all the 
night ?” she heard her father saying. 

“Oh, yes,” she answered faintly, taking the gob- 
letin hertwo hands. “I thank thee, my page.” 

Reduan rose from his knees and carried the 
silver waiter back to the other end of the hall. 
There was joy in his very step and the wave of 
his blue-black curls. He wore her blue token 
on his arm. Elena watched him breathlessly ; 
every gesture he made seemed to rebuke her. 
Oh, if she had only been good ! 
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Reduan soon came back and stood behind 
her chair. Her cheeks grew hot, and she 
could not eat. She thought all the time of 
Reduan’s joy, and how she had betrayed it. 
The tears came to her eyes. What if her father 
should refuse to grant her wish? Oh, if he 
should forget to ask her! 

At length the feast was over, and her father 
stood up and addressed the people. 

“This is a very glad day to me,” he said. 
“ T would like to show you all what a glad day 
it is, and I want my little daughter to be glad 
most of all. So, Elena,” turning to her, “tell 
thy father what will make thee most happy this 
day, and it shall be thine.” 

Elena could not rise fast enough. “ My 
father,” she began tremblingly, “thou remem- 
berest the boy thou gavest me from the prison- 
ers. He is a prince, thou hast told me, and he 
cannot stay. He must fight for his king. He 
—I want his freedom. Oh, father, give me his 
freedom, so he can be a brave soldier!” 

Forgetting all her dignity, she threw her 
arms around her father in tearful entreaty. 
Reduan, meanwhile, was too anxious to look up. 

“This is a strange request, daughter,” an- 
swered the count, frowning. “There is no 
wisdom in giving a soldier back to the strength 
of the enemy.” 

“ Oh, but, father, please!” pleaded Elena. 

“My child, this is not what thou wishest. 
Ask for something for thyself.” 

“ Nay, father; this is what I wish. I do, I 
do!” And as she spoke Elena gave him a kiss 
that was hard to resist. 

The count was puzzled. It was awkward 
indeed to offer a free gift before the guests and 
then fail to redeem his word; but who would 
have thought that the little mischief would 
ask for such an impossible thing ? 

“No, Elena,” he said at last; “this is not 
truly a gift; this is an affair of war for men and 
soldiers to think of, not for little girls. Be 
reasonable. I will find thee a beautiful Arabian 
steed with trappings of silk and silver.” 

Elena was too disappointed even to cry. 
Reduan crept behind her chair with a sob, but 
she stood for a moment quite still. All day 
she had invented excuses to keep Reduan with 
her. Now, if she only could find an excuse to 
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set him free! She would not give up yet — 
no, no, no! But what should she say ? 

“TI do not want the horse,” she answered at 
length, very quietly. 

“ Elena,” began her father, reprovingly. But 
Elena’s face suddenly brightened, and she said, 
with a wise look in her eyes: “ Father, what 
did the king and queen with the Moorish king 
after thou hadst made him prisoner ?” 

“They gave him back again to his city of 
Granada,” was the puzzled answer. 

“Who wished it most of all?” she asked 
again. 

“ Our generous queen,” responded the count, 
warmly. 

“ Then if our good Queen Isabella were here 
instead of me, she would say, ‘Go, Reduan; 
thou art free.’ ” 

The count laughed heartily, and drew the 
little girl toward him, kissing her proudly on 
the forehead. ; 

“ My little queen,” he said, “thou hast thy 
wish.” 

“ Brave Elena!” shouted all the people at 
once, and Elena’s heart seemed to be dancing 
in her bosom as light as a feather. Never had 
she been so proud, so happy. 

“We will not leave our gift half-way,” went 
on the count. “To-night a courier goes to 
Alcala la Real. I shall give him orders to see 
the boy safely over the frontier.” 

Reduan was disappointed. It seemed much 
better to go alone and to fight his way. But 
Elena was delighted. 

“ And what gifts wilt thou bestow upon thy 
prisoner, little queen?” asked the count. 
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“He must not go empty-handed.” 

Elena’s eyes shone. ‘“ Oh, father, give him a 
horse, a fine horse for battle, and a cuirass and 
a sword,” 

“ Brava, brava!” shouted the guests again, 
while Reduan stood blushing with surprise and 
gratitude. 
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The sword and cuirass were brought. Never, 
it seemed to Reduan, had armor shone so 
brightly. The other boys looked on with 
envy, for a page was not allowed to wear 
armor,—that was for the knights alone,—and 
Reduan received it only as a compliment. He 
stood up like a soldier while Elena buckled on 
the cuirass; then he knelt while she playfully 
struck him on the shoulder with the sword. 
This was the sign of knighthood, which, if it 
had been bestowed by the count, would have 
made him a real knight. 

“Rise, O knight!” said Elena, in a clear voice. 

“ And now,” said the count, “the courier is 
waiting, so go thou to him; thy horse will be 
ready.” 

“ Good-by, Elena,” said Reduan, his face 
growing beautiful as he spoke. “Thou hast 
been so good to me always, always.” 

This time the words made her glad. 
“‘Reduan,” she responded, her voice very low, 
“wilt thou give me the talisman now? I— 
I could not take it this morning.” 

Reduan slipped the ribbon from his neck 
with a gesture as if to say, “ Take my two eyes 
if thou wilt,” and placed it around Elena's 


neck. “ May it defend thee from all ill,” he 
said; “this will be my talisman now.” And he 
pointed to the blue ribbon on his arm. “I am 


thy knight. Good-by.” 

He was wondering how so little a girl, and 
a Spanish one at that, could be more beautiful 
than Equivila and more lovable than Gulnare. 

Before Elena could answer, he was at the 
great arched doorway of the hall, his polished 
cuirass glimmering against the darkness beyond, 
and his clear, pale face seeming gentler than 
ever before. Dofta Theresa, usually so stern, 
was weeping, and all the guests were silent for 
a moment. Then, rising from their seats, they 
held their goblets high in the air, crying: 
“ Bravo, Sir Saracen! Long live Elena! 
Brava, brava!” 
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THREE little goatherds sat one day 
Upon a hill of Arcady. 


“ Now, who can wish the strangest wish ?” 


Cried Alexander. “ Let us try.” 


“TI wish,” cried shivering Pylades, 
“That I could rub a magic stick 
Upon a stone and fire would come — 

A blazing fire to warm us quick.” 


“Ho, ho!” the others, teasing, cried. 


“No such a thing will e’er be known. 


Fire must be carried in live coals, 
Or made by striking stone on stone. 


“ A fire-stick would burn your cloak; 
The very thought is too absurd!” 

Then Pylades sunk back abashed, 
And Alexander took the word. 


“T wish,” he said, “that I could have 
A time-piece to take everywhere; 
A dial that would tell the hours 
On cloudy days as well as fair.” 


“Ho, ho!” cried all the boys again. 
“To tell the time without the sun! 


THREE WISHES IN ARCADY AND A BOY OF TO-DAY. 


A foolish wish!” And then they turned 
To Orpheus, the youngest one. 


“T wish,” the little dreamer cried — 

“T ’d like a magic skin, so when 

I spread it here upon the ground 
Old Homer would come back again, 


“ And tell us stories as he used.” 
A look of awe came in each face. 
“Homer is dead,” they softly said ; 
“No wish can bring him to this place. 


“His tales are told, his songs are sung ; 
We'll never, never hear them more.” 
Then evening shadows touched the hills; 

They passed, driving their goats before. 





I know a boy whose name is Jim. 
He never was in Arcady; 
But safely in his pockets all 
The marvels that they wished for lie. 


A box of matches and a watch 
He carries in his corduroys ; 
A book of Homer, leather-bound : 
But still he wishes—such are boys! 
Bertha E. Bush. 





FIRELIGHT. 


WHEN the north wind and the rain 
Batter at the window-pane, 

And the shadows leap and fall 
Down the pattern on the wall, 


In the firelight as I sit, 
Stories gather, bit by bit, 

And I see the castles grow 
And the long processions go— 


Kings and armies, red and white, 
Marching ‘in the golden light; 
Fairy knights in fairy mail— 

I can see a fairy-tale. 


And when I am put to bed, 
Still within my sleepy head, 
Still the castles change and grow, 
Still the long processions go. 


Eric Parker. 
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By Everett McNEIL, 


foe Vy 

HE home of the King of the Golden Woods was in a snow- 
white palace of polished marble, crowned by a central 
dome of burnished gold incrusted with diamonds and 
rubies, and more beautiful than pen can tell. Around 
this palace rose a mighty wall of smooth black marble, 
forty feet thick and one hundred feet high. On top 
of this wall, at regular intervals, fifty great armed 
giants kept watch and ward, and each giant had two 
eyes, one in the center of the forehead and one in the 
back of the head, as all good sentinels should have. At the four points of the compass four 
strong gates of bronze guarded the only openings through the wall. Around the wall, for 
seven leagues in every direction, grew the golden forest of the king, a marvelous wood 
wherein every tree and shrub was pure gold, from its topmost leaf to its bottommost root. 
In all the world there was not another forest like to this great wood of gold, and because of it 
the king was called the King of the Golden Woods. 

Through the forest ran four roads to the four gates of the great wall surrounding the 
king’s palace, and at the beginning of each road stood a huge marble block, cut deep 
with letters which read : 

I, the King of the Golden Woods, have a daughter, whom I love, but no son. Therefore, before I die I 
would see my daughter happily wed to a man fit to be king over her heart and ruler over the Golden Woods. 
This rozd leads, through the Golden Woods, to the gate in the great wall surrounding the king’s palace; 
and I, the king, invite all who would do their endeavor to win this priceless guerdon, a king’s daughter and a 
king’s throne, to journey hitherward. Let no one in whose heart dwells evil, or vaunting ambition, or cruel 
hardness, or sordid greediness, or boasting cowardice, attempt the journey; for I, the king, have beset the 
road with manifold and deadly perils to all who have evil in their hearts or lives. 
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For three years had these marble blocks 
stood at the head of the four roads; yet the 
daughter of the King of the Golden Woods 
remained unwed. Not because there had 
been wanting men to attempt the journey 
through the woods of gold, for then, as now, 
men loved gold and beauty and power, and 
were ready to peril limb and life for their win- 
ning; but of all the hundreds who had ven- 
tured on the quest, and had bravely entered 
the golden forest, not one, prince or knight 
or peasant, had ever returned. Men thought 
of the horror of this, and the ardor of their 
hearts grew cold, and none longer cared to 
venture beneath the somber shadows of the 
trees of gold, not even to wed a king’s 
daughter and to sit on a king’s throne. The 
grass grew long on the roadways, and the moss 
began to creep over the white of the marble 
blocks. 

Then came to the north road four brothers, 
sons of a powerful king whose kingdom was 
a year’s journey from the realm of the King of 
the Golden Woods, and with the four brothers 
rode their page, Yosuff. It had taken one 
year for the strange proclamation of the King 
of the Golden Woods to reach the ears of the 
four brothers; another year had gone ere they 
had won their father’s consent to depart on a 
quest so distant and so uncertain; and the 
third year had been passed in making the 
journey. 

Prince Odolph, the eldest of the four bro- 
thers, spurred his horse to the side of the huge 
block of marble, and, leaning forward, read 
aloud what was written thereon. Then the 
four brothers looked long and earnestly at the 
great wood of gold, sparkling in the bright 
light of the morning. Not a sound, not a 
movement, came from within its yellow depths, 
and its shadows hung darkly above the ground. 

“I go forward,” said Prince Odolph, 
“without fear, ready to peril all for the win- 
ning of so great a prize”; and seating himself 
firmly in the saddle, he dropped his vizor, 
gripped his spear-shaft strongly, and rode down 
the highway leading into the great wood of 
gold. 

“I follow my brother, ready to share his 
peril, to fight for his safety, and, if it be God’s 
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will that he should perish, to continue the 
quest to the end, fearing death less than de- 
feat,” said Prince Ormand, the second of the 
four brothers, riding close after Prince Odolph. 

“TI go forward until all of us be dead, or 
one of us a king. Ride on!” called Prince 
Armad, the third of the four brothers, touch- 
ing spurs to his horse, and riding up close to 
the side of Prince Ormand. 

“And I ride forth blithely to win a bride 
and a throne, or a grave,” cried Prince Ized, 
the youngest of the brothers; and, like a happy 
school-boy, tossing high his lance into the air 
and catching it, he dug the spurs into his 
horse’s flanks and galloped after his brothers. 

Then said Yosuff the page: “ For love of 
the brothers ride I into these weird woods, 
ready to face whatever comes, and caring not 
for death, so be it I can die like a man, 
leaving my honor bright and my sword clean.” 

No sound came to the ears of the five men 
as they entered the great woods, save the foot- 
falls of their horses’ hoofs and their own deep 
breathings. Above their heads the golden 
branches hung silent and motionless. Not a 
leaf trembled. Around them, like the pillars 
of a mighty temple, towered the great trunks 
of gold, and on the ground the grass grew 
green. Soon the grandeur and the beauty of 
the scene began to work upon their souls. 
Their eyes sparkled and their faces flushed. 
Wealth, boundless wealth, was here—was 
theirs for the taking! There were no eyes to 
see, and the gold was everywhere, cumbering 
the earth with its massive weight. 

Suddenly Prince Ized gave a shout, and 
drawing his sharp sword from its scabbard, 
cried aloud: “I vow I will have this won- 
drous branch in spite of all the demons of this 
marvelous woods!” And as he cried, he swung 
his sword and cut from a great tree a branch 
of gold. 

At the stroke of the sword a shudder shook 
the mighty woods, the huge trunks began to 
sway and to shake until the earth trembled, 
and the branches lashed the air furiously, as if 
under the whip of a hurricane; yet there was 
not a breath of air stirring. Then, with a low, 
moaning sound, the giant trees began to move 
bodily through the ground, and swiftly,, one 
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by one, to come between Prince Ized and his 
brothers, until a solid wall of golden trunks 
surrounded him and held him prisoner. 

A great whistling wind blew coldly through 
the woods, and the trees slowly returned to 
their places; but Prince Ized had vanished. 

The three brothers watched this awesome 
sight, sitting white and still in their saddles, 





numb with the terror of it; but Yosuff the 
page dug his spurs deep into his horse’s sides 
and sprang to the rescue, only to dash vainly 
against the solid trunks of the intercepting 
trees. 

When the moaning sound grew still, and the 
great trees again stood motionless, the three 
brothers continued their journey in silence, 
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“LIKE A HAPPY SCHOOL-BOY, TOSSING HIGH HIS LANCE INTO THE AIR.” 
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“PRINCE ARMAD BEAT THE MISSHAPEN BEING FROM HIS STIRRUP’S SIDE.” 


riding close together, and shuddering when- 
ever a branch of gold chanced to touch the 
white plumes of their helmets. 

For a league farther they rode thus, and 
then they came to a mighty, river, rolling 
swiftly between rocky banks, its surface a fierce 
turmoil of foaming water and whirling cakes 
of ice. On the bank of the river sat four 
hideous dwarfs, their bodies having no covering 
except a fur of coarse red hair. The instant 
their eyes caught sight of the four men, they 
jumped to their feet and shouted: “ Haste! 
Haste! The wolves! The wolves!” Then 
each dwarf ran swiftly to a horseman’s side, 
and begged to be taken up behind and car- 
ried across the river, where the wolves could 
not go. 


The men heard the sound of many feet com- 
ing from behind, and, turning quickly, saw hun- 
dreds of great yellow wolves leaping fiercely 
toward them. 

Prince Odolph and Prince Ormand and 
Yosuff the page each paused to swing a 
dwarf upon the horse behind him; but Prince 
Armad beat the misshapen being from his 
stirrup’s side with the shaft of his long lance, 
and, all heedless of his piteous cries, dashed 
away toward the river. 

When Yosuff the page saw that the dwarf 
must perish unless helped, he quickly drew 
“Come,” said he, “I am light and my 
horse is strong. He can carry three. The 
wolves shall not eat you”; and he swung 
the dwarf up in front of himself. 


rein. 
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“THE TWO BROTHERS GRIPPED THEIR LANCES AND CHARGED EACH AT THE OTHER.” 


Then a strange thing happened. 

Prince Armad, not having been delayed by 
the dwarfs, nor his horse cumbered with the 
weight of one, reached the river first, and 
dashed into the water. Instantly, like a thing 
of life, the river leaped upon him, and man and 
horse vanished in a mighty rush of whirling ice 
and foam, down the course of the stream. 

The three men drew rein, white with won- 
der and horror; for on the instant of the dis- 
appearance of Prince Armad, the swift river 
sank into the ground, the dwarfs slipped from 
off the horses’ backs and ran into the woods, 
and the wolves vanished like a thick yellow 
mist. 

“ Great must be the prize guarded thus fear- 
fully,” said Prince Odolph. “Come, brother, 


let us go forward and meet the end quickly ” ; 
and the two brothers, followed by Yosuff the 
page, rode swiftly on underneath the trees of 
gold. 

Presently they came to a high hill, and 
when they had reached the top of the hill, they 
saw, in a beautiful valley surrounded by the 
high wall of black marble, the marvelous pal- 
ace of the King of the Golden Woods. The 
great dome of burnished gold, with its glitter- 
ing jewels, the grand palace of white marble, 
and the mighty surrounding woods of solid 
gold, all lay beneath their eyes. At this won- 
drous sight their bosoms swelled. To be lord 
of all these riches, King of the Golden Woods! 
What would not man do for splendors such 
as these? 








he 
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Long the two brothers looked at the glitter- 
ing dome of the palace and the surrounding 
woods of gold; and evil thoughts began to 
gather in their hearts, and each glanced darkly 
at the other. 

‘ Brother,” Prince Odolph, roughly, 
I will ride to the palace of 
Remain thou here.” 


Prince 


said 
‘] am the elder. 
the king alone. 
“Not so,” 
“In this quest all are equal. 


Ormand, 


I go 


answered 
shortly. 
to the king’s palace or I die.” 

“Then die!” cried Prince Odolph, fiercely. 
“Two cannot win this prize. One of us must 
perish, and it were better that he should perish 
here.” And the two brothers gripped their 
lances and charged each at the other. 
They met with a great crash, and the 
lances were shivered to the hands, but 
neither man was unhorsed. Then they 
drew their swords; but before either 
could strike a blow, with a roar as of 
the rushing together of many winds, a 
great whirling black smoke fell upon 
the two brothers and bore them swiftly 
away. 

Yosuff the page sat on his horse 
alone. His heart was heavy, for 
he had loved the four brothers. 

“Now I will go to their 
father the king,” he said; and 
bowing his head, he rode 
sadly down the hill. 

When he came to the foot 
found an old 
the roadside, 
the agony of 8%, 
a broken leg. Yosuff dis- */ 
mounted and helped the suf- 
the back of his 


of the hill he 
man lying by 
moaning with 


ferer upon 
horse, 
“To the palace,” moaned 


“There is no 


’ 


the old man. 
help nearer.” 

“T will then bear you to 
the palace,” answered Yosuff, 
thinking only of saving the 
old man’s life. And mount- 
ing, and holding the old man 
in his arms so as to ease his pain, he rode to 
the gate in the great wall around the palace. 


*““YOSUFF DISMOUNTED 
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The instant he stopped before the gate, the 
giant sentinel on the top of the wall called 
with a loud voice, “ Ho, the king has come !” 
repeated all the 
The great 


7? 


and “ Ho, the king has come! 
other giants, all around the wall. 
gate of bronze swung wide open, and there, 
ready to receive Yosuff the page, was the 
King of the Golden Woods and all his mag- 
nificent court; back of the king, sur- 
rounded by a guard of men-at-arms, stood the 


and 
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AND HELPED THE SUFFERER UPON THE BACK OF HIS HORSE.” 


four brothers in the midst of a great number 
of other men who had been unsuccessful. 
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“T crave thy mercy, O King, for this old 
man, who has received a grievous hurt,” said 
Yosuff, quickly dismounting and bowing low 
at the feet of the king; “and I beg that he 
may be given into the hands of thy physi- 
cians. As for myself, with thy permission, I 
will return to the land whence I came, for 
unhappily hath our enterprise ended for those 
for whose sake I journeyed hither.” 

But the king, bending forward, lifted Yosuff 
to his feet and said: “Arise! Henceforth 
thou art my son, and the heir to my kingdom ; 
for thou hast proven thyself brave and noble- 
hearted, even as a king should be. But,” 
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said the king, pointing to the four brothers 
and the long row of stately men who stood 
waiting with bowed heads, “these men, who 
came hither seeking a great prize, and failed 
of the winning of it because of the evil in their 
hearts, shall be thy servants, and learn the 
worth of true nobility in thy service.” 

Then the king threw a chain of gold around 
the neck of the youth, and a purple robe over 
his shoulders, and led him amid great rejoicings 
into his palace. 

Thus it came about that Yosuff the page, 
who entered the Golden Woods with a pure 
and kind heart, and seeking nothing, won all. 


ANTIPODES. 


By E. 


P. 


HERE all the world is winter-time, 
And gusty breezes blow 

On violets that sleep beneath 
A counterpane of snow. 


The sparrows huddle in the rain 
Or hardly try to sing, 

But go to bed at five instead 
To dream about the spring. 


And yet, in the antipodes,— 
A word I learned last week, 
With several other pleasant terms 
(They tell me that it ’s Greek),— 


In Sydney and Van Diemen’s Land, 
December days are bright, 

And while we mourn a winter day 
They sing a summer night. 


’T is winter here, ’t is summer there; 
Likewise in every town 

They justify the weather chart 
By walking upside down. 


Now, I should like, when summer ’s gone 
And winter brings the rain, 

To turn the world the wrong way round 
And find the spring again! 





CHICKADEES. 


By 


EpitH M. THOoMaAs. 





BiackcaP, madcap! 
Never tired of play, 
What ’s the news to-day? 
“ Faint-heart, faint-heart! 
Winter ’s coming up this way; 
And the winter comes to stay!” 


Blackcap, madcap! 
Whither will you go, 
Now the storm-winds blow? 
“ Faint-heart, faint-heart! 
In the pine-boughs, thick and low, 
There is shelter from the snow!” 
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Blackcap, madcap! 
In the snow and sleet, 
What have you to eat ? 
“ Faint-heart, faint-heart! 
Seeds and berries are a treat, 


When the frost has made them sweet 


** BLACKCAP, 
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” 





MADCAP! 


Blackcap, madcap! 
Other birds have flown 
To a sunnier zone! 


“ Faint-heart, faint-heart! 
When they ’re gone, we blackcaps own 


7? 


Our white playground all alone! 


NEVER TIRED OF PLAY.” 





THE 


DOLL THAT SANTA CLAUS 





BROUGHT. 


(A Christmas Story.) 





By KATHARINE CARRINGTON. 


On the stoop of a city house stood a little 
girl, Her thoughts were filled with Santa 
Claus, and the wonderful things he would 
bring her. 

But Maude was thinking more of Santa 
Claus himself than of his gifts, and a deter- 
mination to see the dear old man who loved 
children so, and who had been so kind to her, 
filled her little head. And in its wake came 
the determination to see him that very night. 
“For,” thought Maude, “so kind an old. gen- 
tleman will not really be displeased with me 
for wanting to thank him for the toys he has 
brought.” And she smiled to think how aston- 
ished papa would be in the morning when she 
told him what Santa Claus had said. 

So she went into the library, where papa sat 
smoking, and waiting to bid his little girl 
good night. Together they hung the Christ- 
mas stocking, and the little heart beat fast as 
she pictured Santa Claus standing where her 
father stood, on the hearth-rug just opposite 
the great window. 

She went to bed dreaming of the coming in- 
terview, and meaning to lie awake until Santa 
Claus came; but soon the waking dreams be- 
came real ones, and Maude slept in her cozy 
little bed. 


In another quarter of the great city, a 
squalid quarter where Maude had never been, 
lived a ragged, hungry little girl, who had 
never heard of Santa Claus until to-day. Her 
home was a basement room, scantily furnished, 
and unheated; but as she stood on the step, 
cold, hunger, everything was forgotten in the 
rapture that had been imparted to her by a 
dirty little urchin, as cold and hungry as 
herself. For Maggie had listened with bated 
breath while he told her about a wonderful 
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old man named Santa Claus, who had lived 
for hundreds of years, and who loved children 
so that he had a mysterious workshop where 
he made beautiful toys for them. And Bob 
had told her that this very night Santa Claus 
would harness his reindeer to his sleigh, and 
would ride through the snow to the city, bring- 
ing something to every child. “Even to us, 
Maggie; to you and to me! 
hang up yer stock a’, or he won’t know as you 
wants anythink, and then he won't stop.” 

And Maggie was in raptures. Perhaps he 
would bring her a doll! And head and heart 
were so full of the pictured dolly that she did 
not see her tired father, who had been all day 
unsuccessfully seeking work. 

He spoke to her, and she started, and re- 
membered how cold it was, and that there was 
almost nothing to eat in the house, and she 
went quickly and helped prepare the scanty 
meal, and when he had sat downto it she told 
him. The great news could be kept no 
longer. And when he looked at her so sadly, 
she was too absorbed in thoughts of Santa 
Claus to notice it. She sat on the old, broken- 
down stool, and pictured to herself a doll. 

“And fhere is where she will stand!” she 
said; “‘and she will have golding curls, and a 
red gownd with a long trail, like the one I 
seen in the shop, and a big hat with a white 
feather sweepin’ round it, and lace on her 
gownd, and a string of gold beads on her neck, 
and red shoes and stockin’s. And oh, when 
I wakes in the morning, “Here she will stand! 
And I will call her Evangerliner, and it will be 
grand—just grand!” and Maggie clapped her 
blue little hands and danced for joy. 

Her father sat very still, and she went on 
with her talk: ‘“‘ And I must take off my stockin’ 
and hang it up by a pin to the wall, or he will 


Only you must 
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think I don’t want anythink. That foot will 
be dretful cold to-night, but I ain’t got no 
other stockin’s, and I can stand it for just one 
night.” 

And off came the ragged 
Maggie pinned it up against the wall, where 
it would greet her opening eyes; then, run- 
ning quickly to her bed, pulled the thin quilt 
over her, and shut her eyes tight, that morning 
might come the sooner. 


stocking, and 
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He drew near and looked in, and something 
seemed to grip his throat, for there, directly 
facing him in the glare of the firelight, among 
a multitude of books and the 
doll of Maggie’s imagination—‘“‘red gownd, 
sweepin’ feather, gold necklace,” and all, just 
as Maggie had pictured her! 


toys, stood 


Maude opened her bright eyes and sat up 
in bed to listen. Yes! There was certainly a 





“‘MAGGIE’S FATHER SAT VERY STILL, 


The man sat for a time with his head in his 
hands, the great tears falling between his fin- 
gers, and when he raised his head his eyes 
Taking his hat, he walked out of 
the house. He went directly to the rich quar- 
ter of the city. As he tramped along, his 
attention was arrested by the soft glow of 
firelight shining through an unshaded window. 


were hard. 


AND SHE WENT ON WITH HER TALK.” 


noise in the library. Santa Claus had come! 
So, with beating heart, she slipped out of bed 
very quietly, and crept down the stairway, and, 
opening the door of the library, tripped softly 
in. Yes, there he Books and toys 
were grouped about the hearth, and he was 
bending over a big doll in a long red frock. 
“Oh, Mr. Santa Claus,” she said, “I want 


was! 
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““wHy!’ CRIED MAUDE, ‘ARE YOU SANTA CLAUS? 
to thank you for all the pretty things you have 
brought me; and please do not be angry with 
me, dear Mr. Santa Claus, because I love you 
so! ” 7 
The figure holding the doll stood erect and 
wheeled about. 
“Why!” cried Santa 


Maude, “are you 





DID N’T KNOW SANTA CLAUS LOOKED LIKE THAT!’” 


Claus? I did n’t know Santa Claus looked 
like that! 
jolly ; and you are thin and poor-looking, and 
Oh, if 
you please, Santa Claus, don’t be angry! I 
am very sorry, and I did n’t know you would 
mind what I said. I did n’t think!” 


I thought he was fat and rosy and 


your eyes—your eyes frighten me! 
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The color came into the man’s face, and he 
said in a low, shamed voice: “I ain’t angry, 
little girl; only I was just thinkin’ of takin’ this 
‘ere doll to another little girl as ain’t got no 
doll. But I won’t, if you ‘ll just be quiet and 
not call anybody.” 

“No,” said Maude; “I 
father, because I know you don’t like people 
to see you. That doll is just lovely, but you 
may have it, if you will give it to that little girl 
who has no doll, fer I have a great many, you 
know. And are you going now, and may | 
see you go, and will you go up the chimney? 
I never supposed Santa Claus cou/d look like 
you, or that he would talk like you, either. I 
think I am sorry I saw you,” and tears came 
into the earnest eyes, “‘ because I loved you so 
much before. But I will try to like you, Santa 
Claus, because you are so good.” 

The man’s face grew red again as the child 
spoke, and he hesitated; but his eyes fell on 
the dainty stocking crammed with Christmas 
goodies, and he thought of that other stocking, 
hanging thin and empty opposite Maggie’s 
bed, and he walked with the doll in his arms 
toward the window. 

“Oh,” cried Maude, “are you going—and 
out of the window? I thought you would go 
up the chimney! I thought Santa Claus 
always went up the chimney!” and Maude 


won't call my 


was ready to cry again. 

But the man was gone. He had climbed 
out of the window, and was lost in the dark- 
ness without. 

Feeling queer and frightened, Maude turned 
without a glance at the toys scattered over the 
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carpet, and crept back to bed, where she 
sobbed herself to sleep. 

The next morning Mr. Page was much dis- 
turbed by the open window and the missing 
doll, as well as by Maude’s listlessness over 
her gifts; for Maude could not bear to tell 


even papa what a dreadful man Santa Claus 


was, and she hugged her grief in silence. But 
soon all was made clear. The butler an- 


nounced a man to see Mr. Page, and when he 
entered, Maude, who sat on her father’s knee, 


sprang up, exclaiming, ‘Why, it ’s Santa 
Claus!” 
“‘ No, miss,” said the man, at once; “I ain’t 


Santa Claus.” 

And then, speaking rapidly, he told Mr. 
Page the whole story of Maggie’s happy ex- 
pectancy, and her empty stocking; of the open 
window, and the doll like the one of Maggie’s 
fancy; how Maude’s trust had shamed him; 
For,” he said, “I ain’t no thief—leastways, 
not ever before”; how the thought of the 
empty stocking had turned the scale; and of 
Maggie’s rapture when the doll greeted her 
opening eyes; and he wound up by begging 
Mr. Page to punish him in any way he chose, 
but not to take her one treasure from innocent 
Maggie. 

And Mr. Page’s eyes filled with tears as he 
looked at his own little daughter, and thought 
of the other child in the bare tenement with 
her one treasure. 

To the man he gave work, that he might 
repay by honest labor the price of the doll; 
and to this day the crowning glory of Maggie’s 
life is ‘‘ the doll that Santa Claus brought.” 








By ELBRIDGE 


S. BROOKS. 


SEVERAL years ago Elbridge S. Brooks began 
a series of books for young Americans by taking 
a party of bright and inquisitive boys and girls 
through the different departments of the gov- 
ernment at Washington and letting them see 
for themselves how the republic is governed 
The result of their investigations, published 
under the title ‘‘ The Century Book for Young 
Americans,” proved acceptable to other young 
Americans, and later Mr. Brooks carried the 
same party, first to the homes of famous Amer- 
icans and next to all the battle-fields of the 
American Revolution, from Lexington to York- 
town. He has now taken his young friends on 
a fourth trip, to the homes of colonization in 
America, under the title “The Century Book 
of the American Colonies.” Before appearing 
in book form, the editors of Sr. NicHoLas have 
selected, to show to their readers, a few episodes 
in this record of colonial travel. 

This tour ‘through the colonies 
of a discussion at St. Augustine over the rela- 


Las ’ 


* grew out 


tive claims of Spain and England as colonizers 
of America. In pursuance of a plan of per- 
sonal investigation, “‘ Uncle Tom Dunlap,” the 
instigator and conductor of the personally 
conducted tours, first carries the young people 
through the Spanish and French colonies of 
Florida and Louisiana, and then, coming up 
the coast, leads them to the spot where, so it is 
claimed, English colonization actually began- 
the island of Roanoke, off the coast of North 
Carolina. 

The colonial investigators comprised, as in 
the other pilgrimages, Uncle Tom Dunlap, a 
genial and well-informed American gentleman ; 
his nephew, “ Jack Dunlap” of New York, an 
up-to-date but warm-hearted American boy; 
and his niece, “‘ Marian Dunlap,” with “ Chris- 
tine Bacon,” her best friend, who were the girls 
of the party. With them were a cousin, “ Bert 
Upham,” student and born iuvestigator, and 
the “mutual” friend, ‘ Roger Densmore” of 
Boston, the boy from the “ Hub.” 
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THE LOST COLONY. 


Tue driver reined in his horses at the foot 
of a little hill near the road, and pointed out 
a clump of trees amid the sand-dunes. Half 
hidden in the green of the foliage the boys 
and girls caught the light gleam of a stone 
memorial. 

“ What is it?” they asked. 

“Old Fort Raleigh, and the monument,” 
the driver replied. 

“Do you remember that we decided at 
Greensborough on our last historic pilgrimage,” 
Uncle Tom reminded them, as they walked 
up the slope, “that at Guilford Court House 
was the best preserved and best kept Revolu- 
tionary battle-ground in America? And here, 
as you see, almost on the confines of civiliza- 
tion, we find a memorial of colonial endeavor. 
Both of these, pray remember, my energetic 
young compatriots, are due to the enterprise 
and public spirit of North Carolinians.” 

“Three cheers for the Old North State!” 
cried Jack. “ What does it say on the monu- 
ment, Bert? Read it out, old fellow.” 


They stood before the six-foot monument, 


or tablet, set up beneath the oaks and syca- 
mores of that out-of-the-way but historic spot, 
to which they had come by steamer from 
Elizabeth City. 

Then Bert, to whom the office of inscrip- 
tion-reading had been given by mutual con- 
sent, read aloud the inscription, which, sur- 
mounted by a Greek cross, tells the story of 
old Fort Raleigh and Roanoke Island. 

And this is what he read : 


On this site in July-August, 1585 (O. S.), colonists 
sent out from England by Sir Walter Raleigh built a 
fort, called by them THE NEW FortT IN VIRGINIA. 
These colonists were the First Settlers of the English 
race in America. They returned to England in June, 
1586, with Sir Francis Drake. Near this place was 
born on the 18th of August, 1587, Virginia Dare, the 
First Child of English Parents born in America, daugh- 
ter of Ananias Dare and Eleanor White, his wife, 
members of another band of colonists sent out by Sir 
Walter Raleigh in 1587. On Sunday, August 2oth, 
1587, Virginia Dare was baptized. Manteo, the friendly 
chief of the Hatteras Indians, had been baptized on the 
Sunday preceding. These baptisms are the First known 
celebrations of a Christian sacrament in the territory of 
the thirteen original United States. Erected 1896. 
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“Why, I thought—” he began; but Jack 
cut him short. 

“Just so,my son,” said the New York 
boy; “you thought, of course, that Plymouth 
Rock was the first and only pebble on the 
colonial beach. But,” waving his hand to- 
ward the tablet, “you see, you see! Between 
you and me and the lamp-post, though, Roger,”’ 
he added in semi-confidence, “I thought so, 
too.” 

“But Plymouth stands to-day,” persisted 
the boy from Boston, “‘ and this—this—” 

“This,” Uncle Tom remarked, filling in 
Roger’s uncompleted sentence, “is the ‘ Lost 
Colony.’” 

“ But how was it lost?” queried Christine, 
“and what became of it?” 

Thereupon Uncle Tom told the story of 
Raleigh’s dreams and schemes. He told of 
Queen Elizabeth’s interest, of Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert’s sad fate, and of Sir Richard Gren- 
ville’s perils and adventures, until the boys 
and girls declared it to be almost like living 
with the delightful people of Kingsley’s “ West- 
ward Ho!” 

“The Captains Amidas and Barlow,” said 
Uncle Tom, “the two agents sent out by 
Raleigh to select a place for English colo- 
nization, landed somewhere on this coast in 
the middle of 1584, and, rowing in a boat 
around this island, found somewhere hereabout, 
perhaps on this very spot, an Indian village, 
where they were hospitably entertained, but 
from which they kidnapped, when they left for 
home in the fall, two sample Indians, Manteo 
and Wanchese.” 

“Why! those are the names of the two places 
we first went to on the island,” said Marian, in 
a tone of surprise. 

“Yes; the steamboat-landing and the county 
town on this sea-girt island of Roanoke pre- 
serve in their names the memory of the first 
victims of English aggression in America,” 
Uncle Tom explained. 

“ Pleasant way of doing things our old fore- 
fathers had,” remarked Jack. 

“Was n’t it dreadful!” exclaimed Christine. 
“Did the Indians like it, Uncle Tom?” 

“These two red men,” said Uncle Tom, 
“lived to return to Roanoke,—‘ Ohanoak,’ they 
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called it,—and here they remained the friend 
and foe of the white man.” 

“Which was which?” queried Marian. 

“Wanchese was ever the unrelenting foe, 
Manteo the steadfast friend,” Uncle Tom re- 
sponded. ‘ Wanchese, undoubtedly, had a 
hand in the final tragedy of Roanoke.” 

“ But what was the final tragedy of Roa- 
noke?” demanded Roger. 

“T ’m coming to it,” answered Uncle Tom, 
“for here on these sand-dunes it occurred. 
Amidas and Barlow’s report led Sir Walter 
Raleigh, then high in the favor of Queen 
Elizabeth, and hating Spain as ardently as 
did she, to ‘put a spoke in Spain’s wheel’ by 
colonizing these coasts, to which he gave the 
name Virginia, in honor of England’s virgin 
queen.” 

“But Raleigh did n’t come here, did he?” 
suggested Bert. 

“No, Bert, he did n’t,” answered his uncle. 
“ Queen Elizabeth, as the records tell us, would 
not permit him to risk his life oversea. But in 
April, 1585, he sent a colony of ‘one hundred 
householders,’ in seven ships, under command 
of Sir Richard Grenville.” 

“ Amyas Leigh’s friend,” said Marian, who 
“just loved” Kingsley’s great novel. 

Her uncle nodded. 

“A gallant gentleman and a great captain, 
my dear,” he replied. ‘He sailed up the 
sound to this part of the island, and, landing 
here in July, 1585, left a colony and a gov- 
ernor, and returned to England for more colo- 
nists and supplies. At once this fort, whose 
outlines you can just trace out, was built and 
named Fort Raleigh. But the harborage was 
bad, the colonists were unused to the life and 
the climate, and they would have starved to 
death had not Sir Francis Drake,— another of 
Amyas Leigh’s friends, you know, —sailing here 
in the very nick of time, carried them back to 
England, and with them two famous American 
contributions to England’s necessities and in- 
dulgences—potatoes and tobacco.” 

“Well, I ’m glad to know they did some 
good,” said Jack, inclined to be severe on 
what he styled the colonists’ “lack of sand.” 

“Did n’t they try again, Uncle Tom?” he 
asked, seeing no reply was made. 


“Of course they did,” said Roger. “ How 
about that tablet ?” 

“ And Virginia Dare?” said Christine. 

“Yes,” Uncle Tom continued, “ Raleigh 
tried again; for when Grenville, coming late 
with his supplies, found the colony gone, Sir 
Walter ‘sublet his rights’ to a colonizing syn- 
dicate styled the ‘Governor and Assistants of 
the City of Raleigh in Virginia,’ and in 1587 
John White, who was appointed governor, 
came over here with one hundred and fifty 
colonists.” 

“Her grandfather?” queried Christine, 
pointing toward the tablet. 

“Yes; his daughter Eleanor had married 
Ananias Dare, and somewhere near here,” 
replied Uncle Tom, “ stood their island home, 
in which their child Virginia was born. But 
before her birth her grandfather, the governor, 
was compelled to sail to England for help; for 
there were quarrels between the leaders, dis- 
satisfaction among the colonists, and inability 
to fit themselves properly to this new life in 
the wilderness. So the second colony lan- 
guished, like the first. But when Governor 
White reached England the great struggle with 
Spain was on. England was fighting for su- 
premacy, almost for life, and the Spanish 


Armada called for the help of every English - 


ship. So Governor White could not get back 
to his colony and his grandchild; for though 
Raleigh twice attempted to send relief expedi- 
tions, the ships were either driven back by 
the Spaniards or confiscated by the English 
government, hard pressed for ships. Four 
years passed before Governor White could 
return, and when, in 1591, he did get across 
the seas at last, and land here on Roanoke, the 
colony had disappeared. It was lost utterly 
and completely—the fort dismantled, the 
houses overthrown, not a sign of life any- 
where ; and to this day, in spite of theories and 
conjectures, in spite of traditions of blond 
Indians with Anglo-Saxon blood, its fate has 
remained a mystery. A mystery, I fear, it 
must remain forever, the tragedy of American 
colonization, the lost colony of Roanoke.” 

“ How sad!” exclaimed Marian. 

“ Poor little Virginia Dare! ” said Christine, 
glancing at the memorial stone and sighing 
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over the unknown fate of this lost baby of the 
long ago. 

“But though the colony was lost,” Uncle 
Tom continued, “ and the first attempt at plant- 
ing an English nation on these shores ended so 
disastrously that the fate of those who founded 
it remains a blank page in our history, Raleigh’s 
efforts did lead to further and more successful 
attempts, even though he died, sacrificed to 
Spain by the little successor of the great Eliza- 
beth.” 

“How soon did they try it again here in 
North Carolina?” Bert inquired. 

“ Not for a hundred years was Raleigh’s at- 
tempt at colonization repeated within the pres- 
ent boundaries of North Carolina,” Uncle 
Tom replied, “and then it was on a plan 
vastly different from the one he outlined. But 
long before that time English capitalists and 
adventurers, following Raleigh’s lead, had 
made a more lasting attempt at home-making 
and business investments in the New World, 
and had sent ships 
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memorial to England’s earliest American col- 
onization, and drove across the fertile and at- 
tractive island to Manteo, Wanchese, and the 
return boat. 

Sailing out from Norfolk by the morning 
boat, they took their way up the James River, 
following the course, so Uncle Tom reminded 
them, over which had sailed many an adven- 
turer, explorer, pioneer, and hero in the genera- 
tions gone, from John Smith to Washington, 
from Nat Bacon to Grant. 

“Things have certainly changed hereabout 
since the day of that doughty captain of the 
long bow, John Smith,” said Uncle Tom; and 
as they zigzagged up the river, stopping now 
on this side and now on that, he told his com- 
panions the story of Virginia’s beginnings, from 
the day when the “Adelantado d’Ayllon,” in 
1526, first came into that region with six hun- 
dred colonists and negro slaves, and tried to 
settle a Spanish colony upon the very site of 
the later colony that became Jamestown. 
“*T shall yet live 





and sailors and col- 
onists up the broad 
and beautiful James, 
seeking a footing in 
the very heart of 
Virginia.” 

“ Meaning James- 
town, I suppose?” 
said Bert. 

“To which place 
we are next bound,” 
Uncle Tom replied, 
with a nod, as the 
young people reluc- 
tantly turned away 
from the interesting 





to see it an English 
nation,’ Raleigh said 
after his Roanoke 
failures,” so Uncle 
Tom told them ; “and 
before he died, a vic- 
tim of tyranny and a 
sop to Spain, English 
enterprise had al- 
ready obtained a firm 
foothold upon the 
continent, and the 
advance toward An- 
glo-Saxon supremacy 
in America had al- 
ready begun.” 











Srx tiny maids, that winter day, 
Sat in their Sunday places. 

The Christmas joy was in the air, 
Its light upon their faces. 


“ Now, children, tell,” the teacher said, 

“Which brings the greater pleasure: 
To have a gift or give a gift— 
To give or get a treasure?” 


“To give, to give!” they promptly cried, 
The proper answer guessing. 

“You ’re sure? Suppose ’t were just the thing 
You ’d most enjoy possessing— 


“The very thing you wanted most?” 
The teacher queried gravely. 
And one by one they all prepared 
To face the question bravely. 


HER REASON. 


By E sie HI. 


And one by one they changed their minds, 
Their small desires confessing. 

(To give the thing each wanted most— 
That really was distressing! ) 


All save Louise; she shook her head, 
Displayed no hesitation. 
“7’d rather give!” she calmly said, 
Unmoved by admiration. 


Then five small faces gazed at her, 
Respect and wonder blended. 
“‘ Now tell, dear, why,” the teacher bade, 
While all the class attended. 


“Of course,” she said, with sunny smile, 
“T like the giving better: 
I ’d rather give ¢hree things away 
Than write one ‘thank-you’ letter!” 





CHRISTMAS ON THE HOME STATION. 


By Anna A. ROGERS. 


“‘ PLEASE excuse me, but I heard you were in 
the navy, too, so I just thought I ’d come and 
see you about it. You see, I ’m having a 
dreadful time with my mother. She ’s a very 
nervous person. Last night I came near tele- 
graphing to Washington myself to ask about 
it, but ’most the very last thing papa said be- 
fore the ship sailed was, ‘ Now, for goodness’ 
sake, don’t go and believe everything you see 
in the papers, and, above all, don’t bother the 
Department’; so, you see, that ’’s why I did n’t. 
And then this morning I learned from hearing 
something that the chambermaid said there 
were some other navy people who were stay- 


ing in this house, and I asked al! about ’em, 
and—well, they were you, and so I—” 

“Won’t you come in and shut the door?” 
suggested Mrs. Anvers, who, listening to the 
small boy standing in the hall outside her room, 
had been waiting for a chance to get a word 
in edgewise. 

He entered and sat on the corner of a trunk 
near the door, his big dark eyes never once 
wavering from Mrs. Anvers’s bewildered face. 
She reseated herself, her little girl, Margery, 
standing behind her chair and peeping shyly 
out at their unknown visitor. He went on talk- 
ing without a break: 
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CHRISTMAS ON 


“You see, she was all tired out coming right 
through lickerty-split from Boston,—we always 
come right through because it ’s cheaper,—and 
we had n’t seen any evening paper; and then 
the waiter here, when we arrived rather late 
last night, brought one while we waited for 
the parsley omelet, and there it was in a big 
scare-head: ‘Probably yellow fever on the 
cruiser “ Cincinnati’; and she up and ’most 
fainted, and the head waiter and I had to help 
her out of the dining-room, and we had a bad 
night, mama and I. She ’s been crying ever 
since, and just won’t stop, no matter what I 
say; and she just drinks oolong tea, and she 
ought n’t to, you know.” 

“What is it you would lixe me to do?” 
murmured Mrs. Anvers, hiiing her smiling 
face behind a bit of sewing. 

“If you ’d please just go in and take right 
hold of her, and say, ‘ Look here, Mrs. Barton, 
I’m in the navy, too, and I know that that 
story is all tommy rot!’ I ’m sure it would 
brace her up, and I ’d be ever so much 
obiged,” replied the boy, so earnestly that it 
was all Mrs. Anvers could do to keep from 


laughing outright. 
“Well, I may not put it exactly in those 


words, but I ‘ll see what I can do. You go 
in before me and take in my card, and ask if 
she 'Il see me for a few moments. Mrs. Bar- 
ton, you said, I believe?” 

“Oh, yes, of course. My father ’s Passed 
Assistant Surgeon Barton; everybody knows 
him. I’m his son,—Alexander ’s my full name, 
—and thank you so much! I hope you ‘ll 
excuse me, Mrs. Anvers. That ’s your name, 
I know; and that ’s your little girl Margery,” 
he said solemnly, pointing to the pretty, tou- 
sled head peering out, which suddenly ducked 
down behind the mother at this unexpected 
introduction into the proceedings. 

So it came to pass the two young mothers 
met in the darkened bedroom, and told each 
other all about Dr. Barton of the U.S. S. 
Cincinnati and Junior Lieutenant Anvers of 
the U. S. S. “ Minneapolis”; and Mrs. Anvers 
vowed and declared her morning paper said that 
there was nothing dangerous about that fever 
on the Cincinnati, and, furthermore, that it was 
only a mild form of dengue fever. 
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At these magic words Mrs. Barton sat bolt up- 
right in bed, completely revived, exclaiming : 

“Ts that all? Why, I ’ve often heard the 
doctor say that that was only an ‘ache and a 
sniffle,’ and then it was over. Oh, but I’d like 
to get at the—the creatures that run those 
papers! They just tumble over each other in 
the rush to get up the biggest— Alec, what is 
that word? What do you call those stories?” 

“ Fakes,” said the boy, smiling and radiant 
at the change in his mother. 

“ Fakes; yes, that ’s it. If they waited to 
find out the truth there would be precious little 
to read, so they hurry and print the very worst 
possible thing in the very biggest possible let- 
ters—‘as if our eyes were deaf,’ as Alec says. 
Never mind if hearts are broken here and 
there by it. That ’s nothing. Oh, I ’d just 
like to—to—well, I don’t know what!” 

Mrs. Barton was so ferocious that Alec gave 
a little caper of relief and joy behind the win- 
dow-curtains, where, unasked, he had gone to 
throw the shutters wide and let in the sweet 
sunshine. 

As Mrs. Anvers finally rose to go, he heard 
his mother say : 

“Well, the doctor said once, in speaking of 
navy life, ‘No one can really sympathize with 
a skinned eel except another skinned eel,’ and 
I ’m sure he ’s right; see how you ‘ve helped 
me!” The two young wives laughed together, 
and Alec knew everything was all right. 

After that they all became very friendly and 
intimate, and Mrs. Barton borrowed Mrs. 
Anvers’s washing-ammonia, and Mrs. Anvers 
borrowed Mrs. Barton’s sleeve pattern, and 
peace and patience reigned in the little board- 
ing-house not far from the navy-yard in Nor- 
folk, where they waited for the ships to come 
home from the West Indies. The home 
squadron was expected to assemble in Hamp- 
ton Roads in December—they all hoped in 
time for Christmas. It was a rather unusual 
thing, but the sensational papers said it was 
because our relations with Canada were so 
strained that war with England might be 
declared at any moment. 

“When I get married I ’m only going to 
take a weekly paper at my house, cause that 
gets sort o’ weeded out, you know, and I'll see 
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the daily paper at my office,” Alec announced 
to Margery, after an especially trying and des- 
perate day. 

She drew in her breath admiringly and gasped : 

“T ’m so glad I ’m not a man: to have to 
think so hard ’bout things so far ahead.” 

The two children had become inseparable ; 
and grave Alec was so like a father to little 
Margery, seeing that her hat and gloves and 
jacket and rubbers were put on and off at the 
proper times, that it ended in her calling him 
“Papa Alec,” and he was not sure whether 
he liked that or not. 

Then, a few weeks later, came news from the 
Navy Department they all had to believe— 
that the squadron would not come north till 
spring; and the two little wives crept away 
from each other and cried it out alone. 

The children strolled forlornly down to the 
tumble-down old wharf covered with tufts of 
cotton, and from long habit looked out over 
the bay, but with all hope gone out of their 
sweet young eyes. 

“You see, Margy, it ’s all different now that 
the Cin’ and Minn’ won’t be here for Christ- 
mas,” said Alec, whittling the end of the log on 
which they sat in the warm southern Novem- 
ber sunshine. 

“Oh, won’t they?” exclaimed Margery, in 
distressed amazement. 

“Of course not, little goosie! Christmas is 
only a month and five days off, and if the fleet 
is n’t coming till spring, why, there you are!” 

But Margery was n’t “there” at all, for she 
had not yet learned to understand clearly either 
time or distance. Alec finally gave it up as 
one of those sad things about girls, and he went 
on expounding his idea: 

“So the only way we can get their Christmas 
to them is to send it to the consuls’ care, 
wherever they Il be. We ’ve done it before, 
mama and I, in Europe, and on the China 
station. We've got to get our boxes all ready, 
and then find out, somehow, where the ships ’Il 
be, about Christmas, and then send ’em off ina 
hurry. To-day we can’t do anything, ’cause 
both of our mothers are too busy crying and 
feeling bad. We ’ve got to give ’em a day,— 
maybe two,—and then you ’Il see the way it ’ll 
brace ’em up to say ‘Christmas box’! I ’ve 
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worked it before. I’ve had a good deal of 
’sperience, Margy. And you see if, after a 
while, they don’t get so excited about the boxes 
that if the ships did happen to come in they ’d 
be as mad ’s hops!” 

“ Mercy sakes!” was little Margery’s admir- 
ing comment on this crafty program. 

“Yes, indeed; and my father said the first 
Christmas box we sent him—he was at Cape 
Verde Islands, not far from Africa, a perfect 
hole of a place—” 

“ Like Sindbad’s cave in the fourth voyage, I 
s’pose,” gasped Margery, thirsty for horrors. 

“No, Margy, not at all; you must n’t in- 
t’rupt; you don’t understand things, so you 
must jus’ listen.” 

So she folded her fat little hands meekly, 
and he drew a deep breath and went on: 

“ And he said he had kept his promise not 
to open it till Christmas morning, so he put it 
on a chair near his bunk, with a screw-driver, 
for it was wood, and mama would put in 
screws every two inches, and papa and I had a 
great laugh about it; he says women don’t un- 
derstand about boxes, anyhow. Well, when 
he woke up, awfully early, of course, he said 
‘Merry Christmas!’ to our pictures on his 
desk, mama’s and mine, and it was kind o’ 
lonely because we did n’t answer; and then he 
said he sat up in his bunk jus’ like the veriest 
boy—” 

“Who ’s the veriest boy?”’ asked Margery. 

“T don’t know, but that ’s what papa said. 
Well, anyhow, he opened the box, and then, 
Margy, what do you think? Promise, honest 
Injun, not to tell? Well, I heard papa tell 
mama, one night when they thought I was 
asleep on the sofa, that he put his head down 
on the Christmas box and cried. You see, he 
was dreadfully lonely ’way over there—” 

“ Right in the middle of Africa,” murmured 
Margery, sympathetically. 

“Not in the middle, Margy—on a ship! 
How perfectly silly you are! Of course that ’s 
one of those things men only tell to women- 
folks—wives and mothers; we don’t ever tell 
each other. So I would n’t let him know | 
heard, for anything.” 

Alec went on with his whittling for a while 
in silence, and then he finally asked : 
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“How are you off for money this Christ- 
mas, Margy?” 

“One dollar and sixty-eight cents,” was the 
enthusiastic answer; and Alec was far too pov- 
erty-stricken himself to find anything to laugh 
at when she added: 

“I only have to buy nine presents, so, you 
see, I ‘ll have lots. I ’m so glad I saved up 
everything over ten cents ever since the Fourth 
of July.” 

“ Well, I’m broke—dead’s a nail; and I ’ve 
got to make some, somehow,” replied Alec, as 
he arose and slipped his knife into his pocket. 

They stood a moment and looked with sad 
eyes out over the bay, where they had hoped 
to see the white ships at anchor, and then they 
wandered slowly and low-spiritedly toward 
their boarding-house home. 

Just as they started to cross the main street 
below the market, Alec suddenly exclaimed : 

‘ Jingoration! I ’most forgot. Mama 


gave me ten cents for soda-water for both of 
us. Let’s go and get some at the big place.” 

And at the “ big place ” they sat on the stools 
before the marble counter, and she ordered 
pineapple flavoring and he sarsaparilla, and 


their small faces were soon almost lost in the 
depths of two huge glasses, and life began to 
assume for them both a more sparkling aspect. 

She came near choking in the midst of the 
last long, delicious gulp, when Alec suddenly 
grabbed her arm and whispered excitedly: 

“I’ve got it, Margy. Hurry and finish up. 
I ’ve got it!” 

“1 have it, too, sometimes, when I drink too 
fast,” she confided pityingly, as she slipped 
down and paddled along beside him, trying to 
keep up with his long strides. But when she 
said this, he stopped short on the sidewalk and 
laughed till the tears stood in her pretty eyes, 
that stared up at him wondering what it was 
all about. 

“Oh, Margy, you are such an unspeechable 
joy!” gasped Alec. “I mean I ’ve got an idea ; 
I’ve thought of the way to make my Christmas 
money. Can’t you guess?” he teased. 

If there was any one thing Margery Anvers 
disliked, it was being made to guess anything ; 
so she gave it up promptly without even a 
trial, pouting a little at his ridicule. 
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“Now, you must n’t tell anybody, true for 
sure.” 

“ Honest and true!” she vowed solemnly. 

“Well, I ’m going to be a soda-fountain 
boy! I ‘ll have to wait till the holidays 
begin, and I ’ll have to infest some money at 
first, of course, going pretty often to watch 
how. But all business men have to infest at 
first, when they begin.” 

So after that they went together and “ in- 
fested”” very often at that same counter, Mrs. 
Anvers advancing the necessary money, under 
a cast-iron promise of secrecy. The two chil- 
dren ordered fancy combinations, both hot 
and cold, and together watched breathlessly 
the manner of preparation and serving, down 
to that last miraculous touching up again and 
again the already full glasses with tiny dashes 
of soda at the big, church-like fountain. 

Then came one rainy Saturday when the 
two mothers took lunch at the navy-yard, and 
the children had a grand, final dress rehearsal 
in Mrs. Barton’s rooms. Margery, in varying 
costume, represented the ever-thirsty public; 
and Alec, with a big bath-towel pinned around 
his neck, stood behind “ Jumbo,” and did his 
part with such a flourish and air that Margery 
very often forgot to go on with hers, to his 
great disgust. Jumbo was Mrs. Barton’s 
largest trunk, the head of quite a family of 
lesser trunks, named, in order of size, “‘ White 
Elephant,” “Queen,” and “ Baby,” the last 
being naturally the steamer-trunk. The Bar- 
tons lived so much in them, and had trav- 
eled so much all over the world, that they had 
to have their trunks suitable for all conditions 
and emergencies. 

So behind Jumbo stood Alec, before him 
a great array of tumblers, soap-dishes, sticks 
for spoons, and the water-cooler, borrowed 
from the lower hall, for the fountain-head. 

“The real thing is for me to grab your 
ticket, and then stand and look right over 
your head when you order something, and act 
as if I had n’t heard a word, and did n’t care 
a bit, anyhow, and then go to work and do 
it all right, every time, and not make any 
more noise than if I was playing with balls of 
worsted,” explained the boy—showing he had 
not invested so many dimes for nothing. 
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After the patient Margery had drunk almost 
enough make-believe soda-water to float the 
biggest battle-ship in the navy, Alec pro- 
nounced it a “ go.” 

When the holidays drew near, he went, 
armed with a letter of introduction from the 
captain of the yard, a great friend of his, and 
he obtained temporary employment, during the 
crush of the holidays, at the soda-fountain 
counter of the “big place.” It soon became 
known that there was a “real navy boy” 
working there, and the people from the yard, 
and the school-children, flocked there to see 
him in such droves, and the shopkeeper did 
such a rushing business, that he raised Alec’s 
salary after the second day. The boy disap- 
peared early and returned late, rushing home 
for a hasty lunch and much excited whispering 
in Margery’s attentive ear. Mrs. Barton at 
first protested against all this mystery; but 
Mrs. Anvers vouched for Alec’s right doing, 
and reminded her that Christmas was abso- 
lutely no fun at all without a lot of whispering. 

It was agreed between the children that 
Mrs. Barton must never, under any circum- 
stances, be allowed to go unannounced into 
Alec’s place of business. 

“Oh, Papa Alec !” whispered Margery, in a 
great. flutter one day at lunch-time, “ your 
mother is going Christmas shopping to-day 
with mama, and they ’!l be puffeckly sure to 
see you, cause I heard ’em talking ‘bout 
books and calengdars, and that’s Marston’s, 
next door to your store. Oh, what shall we 
do?” 

“You go ‘long with them, and stick to them 
like paper on the wall, and if they say ‘soda,’ 
you skip in like greased lightning and tell me, 
and I ’ll skip it somehow.” 

All went well, and the afternoon was pass- 
ing serenely. Margery bought for her father’s 
Christmas present a highly scented yellow-soap 
chicken, which she considered by far the most 
attractive thing she had seen that day. Just 
as they all stepped out of the door of Mar- 
ston’s, laden with many fascinating packages, 
what should Mrs. Barton do but suddenly 
exclaim : 

“Do let’s go in here and have some hot 
chocolate; I ’m so thirsty and hungry and 
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tired and cross I ’m ready to faint, and you 
must be, too. Come in; this is my treat.” 

Margery had no time to do anything but 
open her mouth and give one long gasp, when 
in they went, Mrs. Anvers forgetting all about 
Alec in the excitement of trying to pay for 
the tickets ahead of Mrs. Barton. Talking 
and laughing over the payment, the two :adies 
went to the counter and seated themselves 
Margery stood petrified just inside the door 
till her mother called her, and lifted her up 
on a stool beside her. Alec’s mother said 
across the counter: 

“Three hot chocolates, please.’”” Then she 
gave a little smothered scream, and Mrs. 
Anvers another, for there stood Alec behind 
the counter, wearing a long white apron, and 
glaring at poor little Margery, his face as red 
as the raspberry syrup. 

“ Alexander Barton!” was all his mother 
said. But the boy fairly quailed before her for 
an instant, and then, very erect, pale, and de- 
termined, he turned, and went on with his 
work with trembling hands that made a very 
unprofessional rattling of the group of long- 
legged spoons. 

Mrs. Anvers began to laugh, and she was 
positively hysterical when Mrs. Barton said 
almost sobbingly : 

“If—if it was your boy you might not find 
it so—so funny.” 

“But my boy ’s a girl,” announced Mrs. 
Anvers, provokingly, adding more gently: “A 
girl’s life is made up of ‘you must n’ts,’ but a 
boy’s is made up of ‘you musts,’ and that ’s 
the difference, Mrs. Barton; and I just think 
Alec ’s splendid.” 

Mrs. Barton said falteringly : 

“T ’m sorry; I ’ll have to go straight home 
—I can’t drink mine ;” and she drew down her 
veil over eyes that were running over with 
tears. 

Then Alec leaned hastily forward over the 
counter on which he had placed the glasses, 
and whispered : 

“ Momsie dear, please, little momsie, it was 
for papa’s Christmas.” And then, somehow, 
sobs arose in all their throats, and the two 
ladies fled, leaving the three glasses untouched 
in a row. Margery slid off her perch, and 
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stood an instant, looking imploringly up at 
\lec, and crying softly : 
Oh, Alec, Papa Alec, I ’m so dreadfully 


so dreadfully sorry 
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transformed into a small hero in his mother’s 





eyes. But still he was not entirely happy until 
he had gone to Margery and apologized for 


being unjust to her, like the little gentleman 
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his big dark eyes following his mother’s retir- 
ing figure. 
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Alec’s venture, by the time 
boy came home he found, to his intense 
amazement and delight, that he was suddenly 
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AND THEN HE ASKED: ‘HOW ARE YOL 


CHRISTMAS, MARGY?’ 


he was—even going the length of allowing 
her to stand on tiptoe and kiss him once on 
his cheek, which she did with all proper ap- 
preciation of the unusual privilege. 

But that Alec’s first 


ness venture, for he was forced to resign his 


was the end of busi- 


position at the end of the week. However, he 
was the haughty possessor of three dollars and 
forty-five cents—less his debt to Mrs. Anvers 


—‘“and a fine, large disgust for soda-water, 
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that is worth something by itself,” he added, 
with a contented laugh. 

The two Christmas boxes were about ready. 
The fruit-cakes and bonbons for the ward- 
room mess were packed in air-tight tin boxes, 
and laid in first; then there were books and 
calendars for the coming New Year; ash- 
trays and tobacco-pouches, which Dr. Barton 
and Lieutenant Anvers understood at a 
glance, and embroidered sponge-bags that 
they did n’t, and which, when they received 
them, they tenderly tacked wrong end up in 
their respective state-rooms, wondering what 
under the sun the things were meant for. On 
top of everything, packed around with sprigs 
of holly and mistletoe, were laid tintype 
groups of each mother and her child, that 
they all pronounced “ too funny for anything.” 
Margery’s soap chicken, in a soft cotton nest, 
was labeled by her own fat hand: “ Looten- 
ant Anvers Mery Christmus from his little 
dotter M.” And the proud father kept it on 
his bureau till almost the end of the cruise, 
when the heat of the West Indies melted it 
down into a shapeless yellow lump, that a 
wondering Japanese ward-room boy finally 
scraped up with a spoon and threw overboard, 
and was roundly rated for doing so. 

Alec bought the beautiful book on “ Fly- 
fishing” that he knew his father had long 
wished for, and if it had not been for the 
awful splotch of ink he unfortunately made on 
the fly-leaf when he wrote Dr. Barton’s full 
name and rank, the boy would have been sim- 
ply wild with joy and honest pride. 

It only remained to find out where the ships 
would be on Christmas Day; and that was 
where Margery, of all people, came to the res- 
cue. She and Alec were over at the navy- 
yard, strolling about listening to band prac- 
tice, while their mothers made some calls. 
Alec had just declared that they would never 
find out about the ships unless he went and 
pumped his old friend, the gunner’s mate, in 
the receiving-ship, who seemed to know more 
about things in general than even the Secretary 
of the Navy himself, when suddenly the boy 
stopped, pulled Margery’s sleeve, and whis- 
pered : 

“Look quick! here comes the commodore! 
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the tall, thin one, with a beard, and three 
stripes on his sleeve.”” Alec stood aside very 
straight, and pulled down his jacket as he had 
seen the marines do, ready for a salute, if the 
party of approaching naval officers gave him a 
chance. His feelings may be imagined when 
Margery suddenly screamed, and ran up to 
the “tall, thin one ” himself, and jumped into 
his arms, shouting: 

“Tt ’s my darling, darling captain! Oh, 
I’m so glad! It is n’t a commogore at all; 
it ’s just you—you dear sweet old thing! ” 

Off went the commodore’s cap, and it was 
picked up and held respectfully by the younger 
of the two other officers until his superior, 
with a very red face, emerged from a sort of 
whirlpool of white skirts and yellow curls, lit- 
tle active black legs, and soft, loving arms. 

“So it ’s my little Margery once more,” he 
managed to say, laughing and straightening 
his collar, after seizing his cap and replacing it 
on his gray head. 

Alec was “ mordified to death,” as he later 
expressed it, and he stood half turned away, 
and whistled two tunes at once, watching the 
scene out of the corner of one fearsome eye. 

“And now I want to know, please, right 
straight off, where the squadring will be on 
Christmus Day,” cried Margery. She would 
say “squadron” that way, although Papa Alec 
had spent weeks over it. 

“The what ?” asked the commodore. 

“The squadring—the North Atlantic Squad- 
Then all the officers 


ring,” persisted the child. 
laughed so pleasantly that Alec felt that it 
would be not only safe, but a very good thing, 
to share Margery’s social honors; so he drew 
near, saluted gravely, and explained the situa- 
tion and their desire to know about the ships. 
“Well, both you shavers come along with 
me to my quarters, and I 'll see if I can find 
out for you,” said the smiling commodore. 
“But our mamas are making calls, and 
regretted Margery, 


” 


we ’ve got to wait here, 
looking hopefully about. 
“IT saw Mrs. Barton and another lady just 
go into the paymaster’s, commodore,” sug- 
gested the officer who had rescued the cap. 
“Those are our parents,” commented Alec, 
in his usual serious way. 
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my wife,” 

Margery instantly withdrew 
her hand from his, and stood 
stock-still, staring up at 
him with startled eyes. 





‘You promised to marry 
me,’ was all she said. 

The commodore actually 
blushed as he tried to ex- 
plain : 

“Well, 
see, you were so 


Margery, you 
slow 
growing up” 

“T grew as fast as I 
could,” she murmured 
tremulously. 

“and I was getting so 
dreadfully old, I had to hurry 
up, and I could n’t wait for 
you, dear, really, you know.” 

‘You promised,” repeated 
the child, gravely. 


THE 


“ Allright. Well, my lad, you run after them, 
and say, with my compliments, that I hope 
they ‘ll come in and have a cup of tea with 
said the commodore, courteously. 
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perched, while Alec stood before his hostess 
gesticulating earnestly with a huge piece of 
cake, and entirely monopolizing the conversa- 
tion in his usual masterful way, to her very 
evident amusement 
and pleasure. 
So fresh tea was made, 
and they all sat and 
chatted and laughed merrily 
together; and the commo- 
dore, after making them 
promise not to breathe it to 
another told 


them the important official 


living soul, 
news that the Minneapolis 
would probably spend her 
Christmas at Port au Prince, 
and the Cincinnati at King- 
ston; and as the boxes were 
ready, he ’d send his orderly 
for them early the 
morning, and see that they 


next 


were 
and sent on the right steam- 


properly addressed, 


ers to arrive on time. 


‘I meant to write you . Then the two mothers 
about it, but—” The old x. smiled and chirped, and said he 
gentleman stopped, honestly was “perfectly lovely,” which he 
distressed. privately considered somewhat of 

‘I ’m afraid, commodore, an exaggeration. 
you are fairly caught,” laughed Margery leaned her little head 
one of the other officers. against him and said proudly, to 

“It’s mighty hard living up — the great confusion of her mother 
to children,” muttered the poor # ' “He ’s my captain—well, I 
commandant, wiping his deeply — ovr or THe curistMas Box mean,” she added, looking askance 


wrinkled brow, as they walked 
on toward his house, where the other men left 
them. 

The commodore and Margery stood on the 
front steps of his house, waiting in unhappy 
silence until Alec rejoined them; then they all 
But after the little girl had seen 
the commodore’s wife, and found, to her sur- 
prise and relief, that she was a grown woman 
with a few gray hairs, and the sweetest way in 


went inside. 


the world of insisting on a person’s eating iced 
sponge-cake, she began to relent, and once 
more sat contentedly on the commodore’s 
knee. And there Mrs. Anvers and Mrs. Bar- 
ton, when they arrived, found her complacently 


* See the story ‘‘ Margery and the Captain,”’ in St, NicHoas tor August, 1898. 


at the commodore’s laughing vife, 
‘I ’scovered him the day I was looking for 
the ‘sundowner’ on the ‘ Alliance,’ ages and 
ages ago; did n’t I, mama ?” * 

Thereupon Mrs. Anvers blushed and looked 
so uneasy that the commodore burst out laugh- 
ing, and explained to the others: 

“You see, Margery heard her mama and 
some of the officers talking about a terrible 
creature down in the captain’s cabin, called a 
‘sundowner,’ and so she came down to see 
for herself.” 

“ But he went away ’fore I got there, did n’t 
he?” interrupted Margery. 


“Yes; so she never saw him atall. The fact 
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is, I ’ve only seen him once or twice myself 
since,” added the commodore, smiling at his 
wife, who presently said, leaning against the 
back of his chair: 

“‘ He always told me that our marriage came 
about through a dear little fairy, who went to 


his cabin one day and suggested something 
about his very bad temper and a lot of other 


things; and he thought it all over, and then 
wrote me and apologized for something very, 
very trying he had said years and years ago, 
when we were young, and so it began all over 
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‘*MARGERY SUDDENLY SCREAMED, AND JUMPED INTO THE COMMODORE’S ARMS, SHOUTING: 
‘IT ’S MY DAKLING, DARLING CAPTAIN!’” 
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again. I’ve always wanted to see that little 
fairy who made me so happy.” 
this she laid one hand on Margery’s head, and 
Barton sud- 


As she said 


smiled at her mother, and Mrs. 
denly had to struggle with her usual inclina- 
tion to weep at the slightest encouragement. 

‘“‘T don’t b’lieve that was a very pretty little 
fairy,” said Margery, swinging one leg to and 
fro impatiently, her eyes and mouth screwed 
up jealously, confused amid all these rivals. 

“Why, sweetheart, she was just you,” said 
the commodore softly to the child on his knee, 
while all the others laughed. 
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““Mercy sakes!”’ chuckled Margery, blush- 
ing to the tip of her tiny nose. 

And presently they went gaily away, after 
receiving and accepting an invitation to spend 
Christmas eve at the commodore’s. 

Margery hesitated an instant when her suc- 
cessful rival stooped to kiss her; then she 
raised her pretty face and said: 

“Well, anyway, he said he really purferred 
me, and that he married you only 'cause I was 
so slow growing up.” 

“ Ahem!” coughed the commodore, looking 
down at his boots. 








WHAT DOES JOHNNY WANT? 


By MonrroseE J. 


DeaR SANTA CLAUS: 
don’t want a thing that girls would like; 


don’t want a velocipede, but a bike; 


don’t want a gun that will not shoot; 


don’t want an engine that won’t toot; 


don’t want mittens for the snow; 


don’t want a horse-car that won’t go; 


don’t want anything to wear; 


I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

] 

I 

I don’t want an apple or a pear; 
I don’t want anything made of tin; 

I a top that will not spin; 
I 
I 
I 
I 


any book I can’t use; 


don’t 
don’t 
don’t 


want 
want 
want a best pair of shoes; 
want 
don’t want a goody-goody tale; 


don’t a ship that wen’t sail; 


MOSEs. 


want a game that I can’t play; 
a donkey that won’t bray ; 
a small fish-pond like Fred's; 


don’t 
don’t want 
don’t want 
don’t 
don’t 
don’t 
don’t 
Nor I 


want anything this year. 


want one of those baby sleds; 


want paints that are no good ; 
want building-blocks of wood; 
want you to think 7 am queer; 
don’t want you to think I don’t 
Yours truly, 


JOHNNY. 
P. S.—I was just about not to say, 


I don’t want you to forget me Christmas 
Day. 





A LETTER TO GRANDPA. 
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\\ tam going to write a a Let me see 
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I think I will tell him 
pF buy me a pony. 














TAD 





By LeRoy ARMSTRONG. 


“Dip you hear the panther last night, Ser- 
geant ?” asked Tad, the captain’s son. 


“No,” said the sergeant, as he cut at the 
top of a sage-brush with the loose end of the 


lariat hanging 
at his saddle. 
“T did n’t hear 
it, but it yelled, 
I guess. Billy 
Murphy was 
on guarddown 
at Post No. 2, 
and he did n’t 
dare walk the 
length of his 
beat.” 

“Let ’s go 
there to-night 
and fetch it in,” 
said the boy. 

“No—not 

The soldier 
rarely spoke in 


? 


sO positive a 
manner to his 
younger com- 
panion. They 
had grown to 
be quite good 
friends. So 
Sergeant Gore 
looked at the 
trim figure by 
his side, and 
admired — as 
a cavalryman 
would —Tad’s 
posture in the 
saddle. And 
then he gazed 


down the long road to the bluff on the shingly 


“HE FELT HER CLAWS STRIKE AT 
(SEE 


fellow 
regular army at a time when penniless and dis- 
couraged, as has many another son of a good 


HIM, 
PAGE 


Gore was a well-born, well-trained 


AND CATCH 
153-) 


AND HIS PANTHER. 


AGAIN 








AND AGAIN,” 





young 
who had enlisted in the ranks of the 


family. He 
seemed pecu- 
liarly attractive 
to this 
Tad 


Gore 


boy. 
admired 
because 
he was clever- 
er than the 
others. Gore 
was a better 
shot and a bet- 
ter horseman, 
and he was 
the best 
tler in the fort. 
And 


nothing 


wres- 


there is 
that 
sO appeals to 
the soul of the 
boy as ability 
in that 
struggle of ath- 


close 


letes, that em- 
brace of gladi- 
ators, out of 
which 
the triumph of 
the unarmed 


comes 


hands, the vic- 
tory of the un- 
aided muscle 
and skill. 
And 


father, the cap- 


Tad’s 


tain, had not 


discouraged an 


association which gave his son pleasure and 


ledges of which the panther they had been seemed to make the lad more manly. 
“Could n’t we kill the panther, Sergeant ?” 


speaking of was said to prowl at night and call 
to the echoes in that fearsome voice. 


“We might, and we might not. 





The last 
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man in this troop who went out to kill a pan- 
ther came back in a sling between two pack- 
mules; and he did n’t get off sick-report for 
three months. Now, see here, Tad. Get that 
wrinkle out of your brain! How would it look 
for me to risk the captain’s son out there on 
the bluff at night? How would I go to the 
captain’s wife and explain it if—” 

* Would n’t need any explanation if we 
brought the panther.” 

“Or how would I square matters with the 
captain when the captain’s little boy was lying 
in bed — and surgeon-plaster all over him ?” 

“ Pretty nice thing to kill a panther!” 

“Yes; and then —” 

“ Sergeant, are you afraid of her?” 

“I’m not afraid of anything alive,” said the 
sergeant, calmly. 

“If you are not afraid, why don’t you go?” 

“ We don’t do all the things we dare to do.” 

“What, for instance ?” 

“ Well, I dare tell Higgins, when we get to 
camp, that I won’t mount guard to-morrow.” 

“Then why don’t you?” 

“ Because it is my duty to mount guard 
whenever he details me. He ’s the orderly 
sergeant.” 

“TI saw you throw him one time,’ 
irrelevantly ; and then he stopped to laugh at 


said ‘Tad, 


the recollection. 

Higgins was a very strong man; and one 
day in spring, before mounted drill was begun, 
the soldiers got up a tournament on the parade- 
ground, where the orderly sergeant challenged 
Tad remembered Gore’s 
had 


any one to wrestle. 
acceptance, and how the bigger man 
strutted to the encounter; how the two had 
gripped to the work, and how presently Gore 
had caught the huge weight on his hip, and had 
flung the other heels over head in one great 
sweep, and had landed him fairly and finally. 
But that was months ago. Tad looked up 
at the distant bluff while the buglers were blow- 
ing retreat, but he stood in “the attitude 
of a soldier” when the flag came down to the 
booming of the evening gun. That night he 
made his bed on the floor of the upper porch, 
and lay there wondering at the stars till long 
after taps. ‘Time and again he caught himself 
almost across the border-land of dreams, and 
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it seemed to him the lagging midnight mus 
have passed when the sound for which 
waited reached his ears. And then the sud- 
denness of it, the savage strength of that pan- 
ther’s cry, startled the courageous little fellow 
till his heart was still. The half-human quality 
of the tone added to the terror of it. 

Then his breath came back, and with it his 
daring. And the next time the cry was raised 
he knew the shingly shelves of the bluff were 
then a promenade for the panther. 

Next night Sergeant Gore was on guard, 
but the next after he was free; and time and 
again he wondered where ‘l'ad was in hiding; 
for he had not seen the boy since dinner-call. 

Lang and Warner were up the gulch with an 
eight-mule team, and they came in at sundown 
with a load of wood. When they had un- 
harnessed the mules Lang found Sergeant Gore 
stretched on his bunk, trying to read by the 
afterglow. 

“ Oh, Gore, here ’s a note from the captain’s 
kid,” said the teamster Lang, carelessly. 

Gore peered at the penciled lines: 

If you don’t 

TAD. 


DEAR SERGEANT: I am up on the bluff. 
come and get me, maybe the panther will. 


A cayuse pony was picketed back of the 
quartermaster’s store, and Sergeant Gore took 
a turn of the rope around the animal’s jaw, 
leaped to the bare back, and galloped to the 
hills. He carried his carbine, and a belt of 
cartridges was buckled about him. And every 
muscle of his splendid frame quivered; for he 
loved the captain's son. 

Tad had calculated the note might not be 
delivered until after dark; and he crept along 
the slaty shelves till he found a little recess 
where the loose earth had been worn away by 
the wind and the rain, and he climbed down 
there and backed in. About six feet below 
was a broad ledge which reached far around 
to the right. By lying flat his face just came 
to the edge of his narrow shelf, while his feet 
were pressed to the farthest spaces in his little 
refuge. He pulled his rifle within easy reaching 
distance and then looked out and dared the 
panther to come. 

Straight before him, down the valley, was 
the fort. He watched the twinkling lights go 
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out in the mess-hall, and knew the belated team- 
sters had arrived in camp. And his faith was 
so firm in Sergeant Gore that he never doubted 
the soldier was coming. 

Presently he heard the dull beat of hoofs on 
the long road. But it was from unshod feet, and 
not a cavalry horse. That chilled his courage a 
little. And just as he tried to convince him- 
self he was wrong, and searched for hope that 
an army horse and not a pony was galloping 
toward him, a shriek not fifty feet away rent 
the wonderful silence of the hills. 

His little body was positively lifted and 
shaken with the shock of it. And then, be- 
cause he was a captain’s son, Tad hammered 
his bare knuckles against the stone, and forced 
his courage to come back. 

He peered over the edge of his shelf at the 
broad ledge below; he looked straight down 
there a hundred feet to the foot of the bluff; 
and he could not tell for the life of him from 
what direction that thrilling cry had come. 

Then a pebble was loosed, and fell down 
the bluff, around somewhere to the right of 
Tad’s refuge, and he called: “Sergeant!” 

He heard something rub gently against the 
rocks on that ledge below, and then another 
pebble bounded away; but no strong word of 
cheer came in answer. 

In another moment, though his wide eyes 
had been watching all the time, the panther 
lay below him. She kept well to the farther 
edge. She saw him, and seemed gathering for 
aspring. It was seconds before he thought of 
the rifle. Then he fired, and she leaped. 

He felt her claws strike at him, and catch 
again and again. But he withdrew far into the 
little nook, and there was no foothold for her. 

She toppled back, and he could hear her 
breathing plainly. Then she tried again. As 
she stood on her hind feet, her claws caught 
in his clothing, but he fought free ; and time and 
again she scratched him, but he did not cry out. 

Once or twice she withdrew her paw, 
stretched very high, and pushed her black 
muzzle up till he could see the two red eyes; 
and he knew the two red eyes could very well 
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see him. But when she struck she must with- 
draw her head to give the paw a greater reach, 
and by shifting a little he could dodge her. 

But all the time, as she tried for him, first 
with one fore paw and then with the other, her 
hind feet were clawing at the bluff for a foot- 
hold. If she had found it, she would have 
lifted and have reached him instantly. She 
did not find it ; but she was loosening soil and 
stones with every effort, and these were forming 
a growing platform which brought her nearer. 

When he knew the next fling of a paw would 
reach him, he saw the bare blond head of 
Sergeant Gore on the ledge. 

The back of her head was toward the sol- 
dier, for her left paw was at the bosom of 
Tad’s blue coat. 

“ Cling tight!” said Gore. 

And a wonderful thing happened. The 
sergeant stepped close to the panther’s side, 
facing outward. His left arm flashed about 
the extended body. He made that splendid 
fulcrum of his hip. He swung just once, and 
swiftly; and the panther went—as Higgins 
had once gone—heels over head, and helpless. 
She flung both paws wildly, but she made no 
sound as her dark body shot over the edge 
and was swallowed up in the darkness. They 
listened what seemed a very long time, and 
heard her strike at the foot of the bluff. 

“Great throw!” cried Tad, and he crept 
exultant from his nook, and clambered out 
where Sergeant Gore could lift him down. 
But he had to be carried. When it was all 
over his sturdy legs refused to bear him, and 
he staggered very helplessly. Gore laid him 
on the pine-needles at the summit, for a few 
minutes. And presently they went down the 
long road to the warm spring, where he washed 
the dust from Tad’s face and hands and arms. 

Later, they dragged to the captain’s porch a 
monster panther, whose velvet skin not a single 
bullet had marred. 

But even at that, when Tad saw his father’s 
white face, and caught the wordless welcome 
of his mother’s embrace, he knew he had paid 
for the panther far more than it was worth. 
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on By CAROLYN WELLS. 

‘h Ir aught of history Adorned with ivory and gold; 

! you ’ve been The “atrium” and the “ peristyle” 

\ told, (They ’re rooms, you know, 
Of course you Of long ago) 

) know Were decked with marble, glass, and tile, 
That long ago Rich woven goods 

| There lived a war- And precious woods, 

| rior _ brave And statues in the aisle. 

r | Ff and bold, 

© LA c And Pompey was When Pompey with his parents dined, 
. asia his name— Upon low couches they reclined, 
‘“‘Pompey the Great” he was enrolled And thus in state 

Upon the lists of fame. Rare viands ate 
Of every sort and kind. 

So skilfully his darts he hurled For clothing Pompey round him draped 
He conquered nearly all the world. A Roman garment queerly shaped— 
But this occurred, A “toga” of white wool, 

As you have heard, Exceeding long and full; 
When Pompey was a man. And on his feet the funny chap 
And as I ’m sure that you ’d enjoy Wore sandals buckled with a strap. 
A tale of Pompey when a boy, 
I ’ll tell you all I can. Now, Pompey had his joys 
As well as modern boys. 
Young Pompey had a pleasant home His native town of Rome could boast 
In the old, well-known town of Rome; Of seven hills down which to coast; 


The house was wondrous to behold, os 
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Or, if he cared to see a show, 
To Circus Maximus he ’d go; 
Then, he could read a scroll 
Or a papyrus roll; 
Or, if he ’d wish, 
In Tiber fish ; 


And there were many Roman games— 1, > — Pw 
I have forgotten their queer names. es / fz ~\ TIDE 
»  >- 

But shall I tell you of the way Ce } 
Young Pompey spent one Christmas Day 

In merriment and cheer? 

And would you like to hear 

How this young lad 


His presents had ? 
The tale is rather queer. 







Imagine Pompey’s boyish head 


Pillowed upon his ivory bed, ™ 
- **“SEVEN HILLS DOWN WHICH TO COAST. 
So sound asleep ai 
In slumber deep, YZ 
He could not hear the tread _7 Of course in Italy’s warm clime 


asl They cannot find at Christmas-time 
A fir or spruce 
For Christmas use ; 

So Santa Claus, you see, 

Had brought a tall palm-tree ; 


Of Santa Claus, who stealthily 
Came, laden with a Christmas tree 
That I declare, 
Had you been there, 
You would have laughed to see. 
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And when with gifts and toys arrayed, 
Quite a fair Christmas tree it made, 


Although ’t was very high. 


As you have often heard before, 
No stockings Roman people wore ; 
And so, ere Pompey went to bed, 
He hung his sandals up instead. 


And Santa Claus 


Was at a loss; 


‘*HE HUNG HIS 


Indeed, 

A tall step-ladder one would need 
To reach the toys and things, 
Even when hung by strings. 


SANDALS UP INSTEAD.” 
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For worse than stockings full of holes 


It is to fill a pair of soles. 


But he accomplished it some way, 
& And then, as it was almost day, 


He slung his pack 
Across his back 


And drove off in his sleigh. 


And oh,. when Christmas morning broke, 
And Pompey from his dreams awoke, 
Just try to picture his delight! 

But zo / why—wait / this is n’t right! 
How could I make 

Such a mistake? 

The story is all wrong! Oh, dear! 

I ’ll have to stop the tale right here. 
You can’t imagine Pompey’s joy, 
Because when Pompey was a boy 


c 


Of Christmas presents he had none; 
For Christmases had not begun 
When Pompey was a boy! 
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ERMEE’S CHRISTMAS DOLL. 


By ALICE JOSEPHINE JOHNSON. 





Ir all happened so quickly that on looking 
back it seemed like a dream to the children. 
They had that morning invented a new play. 
Ermee was a great lady from the city, who 
could play on the piano—a large wooden 
soap-box, on which were rows of corn-cobs and 
cones, for white and black keys. Bertie acted 
the admiring audience—an easy task, for it was 
his natural attitude toward his beautiful sister. 

The audience was unexpectedly increased, 
however, by the arrival of a lady and gentle- 
man, who drove into the yard at that moment. 
The children had seen them pass the house the 
day before, and Amos, the hired man, had 
said that they were “some of Mis’ Tarbox’s 
folks from New York. Awful rich, they say, 
too,” he added. 

The strangers stopped a moment to watch 
the children before entering the house, and 
after their greetings the lady asked eagerly of 
her hostess, ‘Who is that pretty child, Mrs. 
Willis?” with a nod toward the little girl. 

Mrs. Willis explained that the children were 
two orphans. Their father had brought them 
to board with her nearly a year previous, but 
in the meantime he had died. His small life- 
insurance was barely enough to provide for 
one of the children, much less two, but Mrs. 
Willis had determined to keep them with her 
if nothing better offered. 

Before she had finished speaking Mr. Leeds 
had read his wife’s thoughts, as her face 
kindled with excitement, and he was ready, as 
always, to anticipate her wish. 

“You want to take the little girl, Nellie, do 
you?” he asked. 

“Yes, Ned; can’t we?” 

“If you like, my dear,” replied Mr. Leeds, 
kindly ; and his wife, thanking him with a smile, 
began to arrange with Mrs. Willis to take the 
child to New York the following day. 

Ermee was called in and introduced to the 


pretty lady in the handsome gown, and to the 
pleasant gentleman, who at once produced a 
paper of candy from his pocket. 

“He is never without that,” laughed his 
wife, and Ermee priyately decided that he was 
the kind of a man to know. She could not 
understand her good fortune when Mrs. Leeds 
asked her how she would like to go home with 
them and be their own little girl, and have a 
doll and a doll’s house, and a pony and a real 
piano, and other things too numerous and too 
bewildering for her to understand. 

It was only after Mr. and Mrs. Leeds had 
gone, and Mrs. Willis had begun to pack 
Ermee’s belongings in the little half-trunk 
which more than held them all, that the child 
realized that it was more than a delightful 
dream. Then she began to look grave. 

“You can write little letters to us even 
now,” said Mrs. Willis, “and after you have 
been to those fine schools it will be no work 
at all to send us nice long ones; and Bertie 
will soon be old enough to write to you.” 

“Bertie!” exclaimed the child, aghast. 
“Ts n't he going with me?” 

She looked so pained that good Mrs. Willis 
hesitated ; but on Ermee’s repeating the ques- 
tion, she admitted reluctantly : ‘‘ Why, no; they 
could hardly take you both; but Bertie shall 
stay with me, and you can come on to see him 
in the summer, and they may invite him to 
New York sometime—who knows?” 

“Tf Bertie is not going, then I will not go, 
either,” Ermee burst forth stormily. 

“But it will be so much better for you,” 
said Mrs. Willis. 

“T don’t care if it is,” the child replied 
quickly. 

“ And so much better for Bertie,” added Mrs. 
Willis. 

“ How?” asked Ermee. 

“ Because, dear, there is only a little money 
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for both of you; but if these people take care 
of you, there will be all the more for Bertie.” 

This argument had its effect, as Mrs. Willis 
had foreseen it would, and Ermee rebelled no 
more, though it was hard for her to be com- 
forted. But she promised Mrs. Willis that she 
would not let Mr. and Mrs. Leeds know how 
grieved she was to leave her brother. 

She kept her word, and when Mr. Leeds 
came for her he found her looking grave and 
pale, to be sure, but calm and quiet. When 
they drove away the tears would come, but 
she cried softly and turned her head aside so 
Mr. Leeds should not see her face. 

Once on the cars, there was much to enter- 
tain her, for railway travel was new to her. 

When they reached Boston, after they had 
eaten lunch, Mr. Leeds walked with her over 
to a garden, and took her to ride on a beauti- 
ful great boat made in the shape of a swan. 

“Oh, how lovely this is!” she exclaimed in 
rapture; and she wished Bertie were there to 
enjoy it with her. 

She wished it still more when they reached 
New York, and she was made acquainted with 
her beautiful new home, which seemed like a 
glimpse of fairyland itself. 

She had no chance to be homesick, there 
was so much to see and enjoy; and when she 
went to school she soon had many friends 
among the children there. Indeed, Ermee 
made friends wherever she went, and they 
were of all ages and stations. 

Among her new friends was an old farmer, 
who drove into town every week and left 
fresh eggs and butter at Mr. Leeds’s house. 
He was a sociable old fellow, and used to stop 
for a chat as he made his weekly rounds. He 
took a great fancy to Ermee, and often asked 
her if she would not go home with him. 
“You can gather eggs, and feed the chickens, 
and help my wife about the house. Send her 
out to me, Mr. Leeds, when you want to get 
rid of her,” he would say, with a merry twinkle. 

Ermee never knew whether he were joking 
or not, and was at a loss at times to know how 
to reply to him. When she could she avoided 
seeing him, and Mr. Leeds used to laugh at her 
for being afraid of Mr. Farrell. 

“ How can you treat him so, Ermee?” Mr. 


Leeds once asked, with a laugh, ‘ when he 
thinks so much of you, and wants you for his 
own little girl? What if she should decide to 
leave us, Nellie?” 

“TI do not believe she will,” replied Mrs. 
Leeds, with a fond glance at the pretty child, 
who had completely won her heart. 

“Well, we should have to hunt up some 
one to take her place, that ’s all,” said Mr. 
Leeds. ‘We cannot be left alone again.” 

He little thought that his bit of nonsense, 
which passed from his mind as soon as uttered, 
would bear the fruit it did. But the words 
sank deep into Ermee’s mind. She had never 
been able to fully enjoy her lovely home, for 
the thought of her dear little brother, deprived 
of all the pleasures lavished upon her, saddened 
her loving little heart. 

She was two years older than he, and after 
their mother died her father had told her that 
she must be Bertie’s “little mother.” The 
fancy pleased her, and in her childish way she 
had shown a tender care of the little boy. Now 
it seemed to her that she had proved unfaith- 
ful in going where she had surroundings and 
belongings and enjoyments so far beyond any- 
thing that Bertie had ever known. In her 
unselfish little heart she often wished that Mr. 
Leeds had chosen Bertie. ‘He would have 
such good times here,” she would often say to 
herself. She had even gone so far as to con- 
template suggesting an exchange, and now 
a way seemed most unexpectedly opened, for 
Mr. Leeds had said that if she went away he 
should have to get some other child. Old Mr. 
Farrell had often asked her to go home with 
him and be his little girl. She did not quite 
like the old man, with his long gray beard and 
hard, rough hands, his deep, gruff voice and 
queer ways, and very likely Mrs. Farrell might 
be worse; but she could be of use to them, 
and her going would leave a place open for 
Bertie. If she could only summon up cour- 
age to speak to Mr. and Mrs. Leeds about it! 

She had been careful to obey Mrs. Willis’s 
injunction not to let her kind friends know 
how hard it was to leave Bertie, and in conse- 
quence she had said so little about him that 
they supposed she did not miss him. They 
were surprised, therefore, at an incident which 
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occurred about this time, and which bade fair 
to give Ermee the much-desired opportunity 
of suggesting her plan. 

They were out walking, when she suddenly 
gave a cry, and ran after a little boy who 
passed them in the crowd. Mrs. Leeds fol- 
lowed her, saying: “ You will get lost, dear, if 
you do not keep with us. What is it?” 

“Oh, that little boy! I thought at first it 
was Bertie. See how much he looks like him!” 

Her face was flushed with excitement as 
she gazed at the stranger, who stared in return, 
wondering what it meant. 

Her eyes filled with tears when the child 
passed out of sight, and seeing Mr. and Mrs. 
Leeds exchange glances, she said quickly: 
“Oh, I am doing wrong! Aunty Willis told 
me I must not grieve for Bertie, when you 
were so good to me, and I promised I would 
not talk about him.” 

“But we like to hear about your little 
brother. You shall talk about him all you 
choose,” said Mrs. Leeds, kindly. 

“Oh, may I?” And the expressive face 
brightened and dimpled once more, as she 
prattled on about him in a way that went to 
the hearts of her hearers. 

“He is so good and sweet, I am sure you 
would both love him,” she said, with her 
happy smile. 

“We do now, for his dear little sister’s 
sake,” Mr. Leeds replied. 

“Oh, but he ’s ever so much nicer than I 
am, really,” she said earnestly. 

Mr. Leeds laughed as he replied: “I cannot 
believe that. Anyway, you are good enough 
for us; but we will take him when you go to 
Mr. Farrell’s,” said Mr. Leeds, with a laugh. 

Ermee’s eyes grew large. Her purpose was 
accomplished. And though her heart ached at 
the thought of leaving dear Papa and Mama 
Leeds, she did not hesitate. There was no 
chance to say more then, as they met a friend 
at that moment; but she made up her mind to 
talk it over with them that very evening. 

It happened, however, that on their return a 
telegram awaited them, announcing the illness 
of Mrs. Leeds’s sister, who lived in New 
Hampshire, and an hour later both Mr. and 
Mrs. Leeds were on their way to the station. 


There seemed nothing to do but await their 
return; but a letter she received from Mr. 
Leeds changed Ermee’s plans. He wrote that 
as his sister-in-law was better, he and his wife 
had planned to stop over a day, on their way 
home, and go to see Bertie. They were to 
return the last of the week, reaching home on 
Christmas eve. Quick as a flash came the 
thought, “‘ Now he can bring Bertie home with 
him, if I go to Mr. Farrell’s.”. And a moment 
later she began to write, with a hand which 
trembled with excitement : 

DeaAR Papa LEeEDs: You said once that you would 
take Bertie if 1 went away, and so I am going to Mr. 
Farels. Of course I would rather stay with you, but 
Bertie is litler than me, and papa used to say I ought 
to think more about his having a good time than of 
having one myself. I can’t at your house, for I have all 
the good times, and Bertie don’t have any. 

I hope it will be all rite, and you will bring Bertie 
home. I send lots of kisses to you and dear Mama 
Leeds. Your loving ERMEE. 

When Mr. Farrell came next day the little 
girl was waiting to meet him, and when he 
called out, after his usual custom, “ Going 
home with me to-day?” he was gratified to 
have her reply, “ Yes, if you will take me.” 

Mr. Leeds had promised the old man that 
Ermee should visit him some time, so he sup- 
posed she had permission to go, and so did 
Norah, the maid, and no questions were asked. 

When Ermee spoke about her trunk, both 
Norah and Mr. Farrell agreed, with a laugh, 
that he could get it the next week. Norah 
packed her little bag for the night, thinking 
the child would probably be homesick before 
morning. 

Homesick indeed she was at the mere 
prospect of leaving her dear home, but she 
girded up her courage, thinking of Bertie and 
the good times that awaited him. 

The drive out to the farm was a pleasant 
one, and the house not unattractive. The 
same could not be said of Mrs. Farrell, how- 
ever. She was a rather peculiar old woman, 
abrupt in speech, and very deaf. 

She was surprised to see her husband bring- 
ing a child home, and inquired who she was. 

When Mr. Farrell explained, she looked 
rather dubiously at Ermee, and said: “ Well, 
you ‘ll find things different here from what 
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you ‘ve been used to at Mr. Leeds’s great, 
beautiful house.” 

After supper, for which Ermee had little 
appetite, she timidly asked Mrs. Farrell if she 
might wipe the dishes. To her relief, the offer 
was taken kindly, and when the old lady saw 
how deft and careful the child was, she patted 
her on the head approvingly. It was evident 
that Ermee had risen in her estimation. 

In the evening Mr. Farrell read his paper, 
and his wife slept in her chair. Ermee could 
not help thinking regretfully of the happy 
evenings at Mr. Leeds’s home, with music and 
games, and a good-night frolic to end with. 

There was nothing pretty to look at in the 
large kitchen, which the Farrells used for dining- 
room and sitting-room, too, and the only books 
were a town history and a dictionary. 

She was glad when Mrs. Farrell woke and 
announced that it was bedtime. She lost no 
time in going to sleep, and slept so soundly 
that when she woke next morning she was sur- 
prised at her unfamiliar surroundings, and was 
puzzled, for a minute, to know where she was. 
Then it all came back to her, and she broke 
into a little sob in spite of herself. But there 
was nothing to do but make the best of it, and, 
like the brave little girl she was, she resolutely 
dressed herself and hurried to the kitchen to 
see if she could help Mrs. Farrell. 

After, breakfast she went to the hen-house 
with Mr. Farrell, and there she found much to 
entertain her. The day dragged, however, 
and by night she was thoroughly homesick. 
The next day was worse, and that night was 
Christmas eve, too. She curled herself up on 
the old lounge in the corner of the kitchen, and 
cried herself quietly to sleep. 

She knew no more till morning, and when 
she woke, thinking with a pang that there was 
no stocking and no presents, and, in fact, no 
Christmas, she suddenly stared about, amazed 
to find herself in her own little bed in the 
pretty room which Mrs. Leeds had fitted up 
for her. How came she there? Was it a 


dream or was it magic? 

As she turned her head, there stood dear 
Mama Leeds by the bedside, smiling down 
upon her and wishing her a ‘ Merry Christ- 
mas.” What a hugand a kiss Ermee gave her, 
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and then asked, thoroughly mystified: “ But 
how did I get here?” 

“Papa drove out for you last night, and 
you were so sound asleep that you never 
wakened when he bundled you up and put 
you in the carriage, nor when I undressed you 
here. But I know my little girl has been 
homesick. I saw traces of tears on your 
cheeks. ‘The idea of being away on Christ- 
mas Day! How could you run away as you 
did?” 

“Oh, but Bertie! I must go back, if they 
will take me. Won't you take Bertie?” 

“We will talk about that later. Now we 
must hasten down to the library. Papa is all 
impatience to have you see your gifts.” 

“ But I did n’t hang up my stocking,” said 
Ermee, dubiously. 

“Oh, but we did for you,” called out Mr. 
Leeds, who, tired of waiting, had come after 
his little girl; and, catching her up on his 
shoulder, he ran down the stairs with her, 
laughing like a boy. 

“The biggest present will not go into the 
stocking, after all,” said Mr. Leeds. 

“Oh, is it another doll?” queried Ermee. 
“T hope it is a boy doll!” 

Mr. and Mrs. Leeds both laughed at this, 
and as they entered the library Ermee heard an 
odd little sound she did not understand, and 
she wondered if it came from some new toy. In 
one corner stood a tall pasteboard box on end. 

“Your present is in that,” said Mr. Leeds. 
“Open it carefully.” 

In a moment she had the cover off, and there 
stood Bertie! 

With a cry of delight, she had him in her 
arms, while he, half smothered with kisses, 
made several vain attempts to call out: “I ’ve 
come to stay! And you ’re to stay, too!” 

When at last she understood him, she stared 
in wonder at Mr. and Mrs. Leeds as she asked: 

“You don’t mean you are going to keep us 
both #” 

“ That is just what we mean,” they answered 
in a joyful chorus. 

“ And I need n’t go back to Mr. Farrell’s? ” 

“Well, I should say not! Do not ever 
mention such a thing to me again,” said Mr. 
Leeds, with mock gravity ; and then, putting an 
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“** you DON’T MEAN YOU ARE GOING TO KEEP US BOTH?’ ERMEE ASKED,” 


arm around each of the children, he said ten- 

derly: “No, darling; you are our own dear 

little girl for now and always, and Bertie is to 

be our little boy. Had we known how you felt 

about him we would have had him here long 
VoL. XXVII.—21 - 22. 


ago, but ‘ better late than never.’ And now for 
the happiest Christmas Day that any of us 
has ever had!” 

And so indeed it was; and, as in the old 


fairy-tales, “they all lived happy ever after.” 





JOSEY AND THE CHIPMUNK. 





By SypNeEy REID. 





[This story was begun in the November number} 


CHAPTER IV. 


MISS KITTEN SAYS A PIECE—SO 
DOES JOSEY. 

AFTER the kittens had finished their chorus, 
the teacher of their kindergarten, a tall, thin, 
stern-looking cat, 
who had a pointer 
over her shoulder, 
stepped up to the 
front and asked: 

“Who wants to 
say a piece?” 

The kittens all 
put up their little 
paws,—or, rather, 
each put up one 
paw,—and as they 
had no fingers to 
snap (as little girls 
do in school some- 
times), they all 
scratched the ground with their other paws 
and said, “‘ Me-ow! me-ow! me-ow!” 

The teacher looked at them very sternly for 
a long time, and then touched a little white 
kitten with the end of the pointer. 

“Katharine Krinkle, you may do it,” she 
said. 

The little white kitten stepped to the front 
and made a beautiful curtsy. “‘ Miss Grimal- 
kin’s Party,” she announced, and then began 
to recite: 





THE LITTLE WHITE KITTEN 
RECITES. 


“MISS GRIMALKIN’S PARTY. 


‘* Sweet Tabitha Grimalkin was the fairest of the fair, 
And when she gave a party all society was there; 
The beauty and the chivalry of many blocks, I ween, 
That night in Catnip Garden by the moonlight there 

was seen. 


**There were noble folk from Persia, and from Malta, 
and from Greece, 
And two from Madagascar with forty stripes apiece ; 
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And potentates from China, and the Indies, and 
Japan, 

And envoys from the nations that reside in Yu- 
catan. 


“With feasting and with dancing, then, they quickly 

passed the time, 

That night in Catnip Garden, while the moon did 
upward climb; 

Then sat in state together on the broad and ample 
wall, 

While Tabitha Grimalkin sang a song that pleased 
them all. 


‘* Sir Thomas de la Maltese next, as loud as he could 
roar, 
Without an invitation sang a song about the war; 
And when Sir Brindle Bedivere began to cough, 
he sent 
A soldier friend to challenge him to knightly 
tournament. 


‘*Sir Thomas de la Maltese he was tall and he was 
strong ; 
His whiskers were like bristles, and his spurs were 
sharp and long; 
His eyes were full of darting fires, his war-cry full 


of rage, 
And he could fight like any knight that ever did 
engage. 


‘*But bold Sir Bedivere declared he ’d nothing to 

regret; 

He ’d coughed because he ’d chosen to; and so 
the lists were set, 

With stout Sir Toby de la Manx and Baron Tor- 
toise-shell 

To keep their ward and mark the strife and see 
whate’er befell. 


*** Now, by my faith!’ Sir Thomas cried, ‘ bring on 
the cat-iff wight ! 
I ‘ll make him into mincemeat here, as sure as 
I ’m a knight!’ 
Sir Bedivere was calm and staid, and not a word 
said he, 
But sharpened up his weapons then upon a chest- 
nut-tree. 


‘‘They crouched themselves for combat wild upon 
the grassy sward, 
Then sprang and struck with simitars far sharper 
than a sword; 
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Their war-cries shook the welkin, and their blows 
rang out full soon, 
And many, many tufts of hair went sailing toward 


the moon. 


‘Oh, fiercely did Sir Thomas strive—he was a gallant 
knight ; 
But scanty breath and ancient wounds oppressed 
him in the fight; 
And when at length he fled the field, a voice came 
from the wall: 
‘How kind it was of him to leave us locks of hair 


for all!’ 


‘And after that the fight was o’er they raised a 
festal lay; 

Sir Toby of his vocal power made notable display, 

And soon all voices blended were in chorus grand 

and hearty. 

Oh, never was such singing as at Miss Grimalkin’s 

party!” 

When the little white kitten had fin- 
ished reciting she made a very pretty 
curtsy, and all the other kittens stood up 
on their hind feet and applauded by 
knocking their soft little paws together 
and crying, “‘ Me-ow! 
me-ow! me-ow!”’ 

Josey applauded, too, 


os 


‘ 





though some of the 
words were so long 
that she hardly under- 
stood them. 

After this came the 
drill. That was grand. 
The kittens marched 


up and down, and when their teacher cried out, 

“Receive dogs!” they fell, and rolled on their 

backs, and scratched with all their claws. 
Josey was much impressed by all this. 






“But is n’t it naughty to teach them to 
fight?” asked Josey. 

“It would be very naughty if there were no 
dogs,” said the teacher. 

““My mama always tells me that little girls 
must not fight,” said Josey. 

“That ’s right! Little girls should not 
fight,” said the teacher. “‘ But kittens are dif- 
ferent. If they did not know how to fight the 
dogs would eat them up.” 

All the cats and kittens here asked Josey if 
she would not recite something, and though 
she was not willing she did not like to refuse. 

“TI don’t know 


ey 7 many things, 
ti j said the little 
Nee *, 


girl, “but I will 
{ Wik } recite something 
er v D that my Uncle 
“7 Robert made up 
( for me. He is 

a big man with 
whiskers, and he has been 
everywhere, so I suppose it 
is all true. It is a poem, 
and I call it ‘Sailor-Boy 


jack.” 


” 





~__) Then Josey stepped to the front and made 


a beautiful curtsy, and clasped and unclasped 
her hands, and began and stopped and began 
again, but at last got well started and recited 
this very prettily : 


** SAILOR-BOY JACK. 


‘* Jack was a sailor who went to the sea 

In a ship that was sturdy and stout; 

He whistled all day, so merry was he, 
Though the waves they did toss him about. 


THE KITTENS’ DRILL. 
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When the storm came up and the ship went down, 


‘°T ’is no matter,’ said Sailor-Boy Jack; 
‘ Astride of a mast I ’Il sail to the town, 
And maybe the sooner get back.’ 


** He traveled all night, he traveled all day, 
And many a day after that, 
And landed at last in a beautiful bay, 
Where the king of the islands sat. 
‘ Hooray!’ cried Jack, ‘here ’s the place for me. 
It ’s lucky I came here alone. 
So tip us your flipper, my jolly old boy, 
And I ’ll trouble you for your throne.’ 


‘The king looked up and the king looked down, 

And he glowered and grunted and grinned; 

And hundreds of savages scampered around 
As free and as fleet as the wind. 

They tied Jack’s hands, they fastened his feet, 
And they tumbled him into the pound. 

‘No matter,’ said he; ‘I ’ll have something to eat; 
It ’s a pleasure to be on dry ground.’ 


‘They gave him some meat, they gave him some 
bread, 
They gave him some chicken and rice; 
‘Hooray!’ shouted Jack, when the feast was 
spread. 
He gobbled it all in a trice. 
Then, day after day, as the savages came 
And saw him grow fatter and fatter, 
They laughed with delight to find him so tame, 
And heaped up the food on his platter. 


“At length came a time when they made a big fire, 
And all of the people assembled. 
They blew the loud horns as the flames mounted 
higher, 
But Jacky the bold never trembled. 
‘If so be I’m goin’ to old Davy Jones, 
I ’ll go with a grin on my face; 
To-morrow I may be a bundle of bones, 
But to-day I can show them the pace.’ 


‘A hornpipe he danced so nimble and gay, 

The savages shouted, ‘ Encore !’ 

And then with a breakdown he rattled away, 
And still they kept calling for more. 

So when the cook came to put Jack in the pot 
The chiefs would n’t have such a thing; 

They ate the old monarch instead on the spot— 
And then they elected Jack king. 


‘* And now, I believe, if you go to that isle, 
You ’ll find Jack a very great man. 
His dancing ’s academy’s highest in style; 
It leads in society’s van.” 


The cat schoolmistress coughed when Josey 
finished. ‘That was a very remarkable ad- 


venture,” she said, looking sharply at Josey. 


“So my uncle said,” replied Josey. “He 
said that there were some people who did not 
believe it ever happened.” 

The cat schoolmistress coughed again, but 
said nothing further, and dismissed the kittens, 
who scampered away with their tails up and 
their bows of ribbon all flying, screaming “ Me- 
ow!” as hard as ever they could. 


CHAPTER V. 
JOSEY VISITS THE GRIZZLIES. 


WHEN the little girl went to sleep in the 
cats’ country the chipmunk climbed up her 
sleeve, for he was not sure but that some of 
the cats might use their sharp claws on him. 
They could not get up the little girl’s sleeve, 
and so the chipmunk had a whole skin to his 
name when he awoke. 

After breakfast Josey and the chipmunk 
went on and on and on till they came to the 
country where all the bears live. 

They found the polar bear seated upon a 
great field of ice. He was watching a hole, 
expecting a seal to come ups The cinnamon 
bear had gone into another country to rob a 
bees’ nest, the black bear was lying fast asleep, 
and the grizzly bear was walking about on his 
hind legs, beating the trees and shouting, 
“Dash my buttons! Dash my buttons!” 

“What ’s the matter with him?” asked 
Josey. 

The black bear woke up, yawned, and 
scratched his head. 

“Oh, him?” he said, looking at the grizzly. 
“ He ’s always that way. He wants some one 
to go and fight with him, but I’m not going!” 

When the grizzly saw the little girl, he came 
walking up to her with his hands on his hips, 
and his big tongue hanging out at one side of 
his mouth. 

“ Hullo, little girl!” he roared, in a voice 
that sounded like the biggest of big thunder, 
and made trees tremble to their roots. 

The chipmunk made a dive down the neck 
of Josey’s dress, and she felt that she would 
like to crawl down there herself. 

“Oh, dear!” she said. ‘What are you 
going to do?” 

“Do?” roared the grizzly. ‘“‘ Why, dash my 
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buttons! what should I do but say how d’ ye 
do?” 

He stood there looking down and laughing, 
till Josey began to think that perhaps he was 
not so cross as he was said to be. 

“Don’t bears sometimes eat people?” she 
asked. 

“Never heard of such a case. You little 
oosey-gander, that 's all a slander,” he said. 


o 
5 


“Oh, I'll tell you about that. 
brought home a big jar of honey, and they 
wanted to give her some, so they ran after her 


They had 


to bring her back. They would never have 
hurt her.” 

“Well, that ’s very strange!” 
girl. “It is all so different from what I have 
read. My papa says that you can’t believe 


said the little 


one word that you see in the newspapers now. 




















“*THE CHIPMUNK MADE A DIVE DOWN THE NECK OF JOSEY’s DREss.”” 


‘But you hug people, don’t you?” 

“Of course we do, if they ’re nice people. 
Don’t you?” 

“Oh, yes; but that ’s different.” 

“TI don’t see any difference,” said the grizzly. 

“But I’ve seen it printed that bears are 
terribly cross,” said Josey. 

“Maybe,” answered the grizzly; “but you 
must not believe all that you see printed.” 

‘But this had pictures that went with it.” 

“Some of those are the worst kind. You 
can’t believe them at all!” 

“ And are n’t bears cross?” 

“ Why, no; they ’re the most good-tempered 
animals in the world!” 

“Well, then, why did they chase Little 
Goldenhair? ” asked Josey, much puzzled. 


But I want to know about bears, so if you 
have time, Mr. Grizzly, won’t you please tell 
me a real true bear story?” 

The grizzly coughed several times as if he 
was modest. Then he said: ‘ The only story 
I know is a song; maybe you don’t call that 
a story.” 

“Oh, yes, we do, if there is a story in it,” 
said Josey. 

“Well, then, I ’Il give it to you,” said the 
grizzly; “for I can’t think of letting you go 
away with all those queer ideas about bears. 
Whatever I tell you may be sure is all true. 
I’m very peaceable, and I ’d like to see the 
creature that says I’m not peaceable. I ’d 
soon settle him!” 

Saying this, the grizzly bear placed his paw 
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on his heart and bowed to the little girl. 
Then he recited a poem which he called 
“Pomp and the Bear,” in order to show 
how peaceable and quiet all bears are. It 
went like this: 


POMP AND THE BEAR. 


De ole brack beah come out de swamp. 
‘“ Um-m-m-m-m!” 
Open he mouf fer to ketch um Pomp. 
** Fft-ff-ff-ff-m-m-m-m!”’ 
Pomp he hollah an’ shinny up tree, 
An’ ole brack beah go aftah he. 
** Fff-ff-ff-ff-m-m-m-m-m-m!”’ 
Pomp he go to de top de roos’; 
Branch so slim it a’mos’ break loose; 















‘““THE BIG BEAR WAS HOLDING JOSEY ON HIS LAP.” 


Down come Pompey an’ up go beah, 
Teetah so hawd dat it make um scah. 
** M-m-m-m-ff-ff-ff!”’ 


Pomp run like he was wanted bad. 
Goo’ness! ain’ dat ole beah mad ? 
 Rer-r-r-r-r-r-r-ff-ff!”” 


Jump down tree an’ away he trabble 
Make dat Pompey scratch um grabble. 

‘* Ff. ff-ff-ff-m-m-m-m-m-m-m-m!’ 
Beah ketch Pomp ’n’ gin um whack, 
Come nigh make hes ribs all crack; 
Pomp draw back an’ bunt dat beah— 
Law me, honey, dat a-make um stah! 


“* Fff-ff-ff-ff-m-m-m-m!”’ 


Ole beah growl an’ hop ali roun’, 
Rassel dat Pomp an’ frow um down. 
‘* M-m-m-m-m-m-m_-ff-ff-ff!”’ 

Dey jis clinch an’ go at fightin’. 
‘‘ Hi, yo’? Pompey, stop dat bitin’!” 
‘* M-m-m-m-m-m-m-ff-ff!”’ 


** Wha’ fer yo’ not lemme be?” 

***Ca’se stole honey f’m out ma tree.” 

‘* How ah know dat de tree been yo’s ?” 

‘Ah ’s got ma sign on bofe dem doahs.”’ 
“* Fff-ff-ff-ff-m-m-m-m-m-m!”’ 

‘Trouble wif me is, I don’ kain’t read.” 


** Dasso, chile? Berry sohy ’ndeed.”’ 


**T ain’ go foh do no stealin’.” 


** Den I ’pologize, ’n’ dar ’s no hawd feelin’.” 
** M-m-m-m-m-m-m-m-ff!”’ 
Pomp go home and men’ he duds; 
Ole brack beah go back to de woods. 
“* Um-m-m-m-m-m-r-r-r-r-r-ff-ff |” 


While the bear 
was saying his 
piece he growled 
so terribly that 
he frightened 
Josey; but after 
it was all over he 
seemed to think 
that he had made 
her feel safe with 
him, for he said: 

“And so you 
can see for your- 
self that there is 
nothing at all in 
the stories about bears being cross and 
wanting to bite people’s heads off.” 

Just at this time there were terrible 
cries of ‘‘ Murder! Murder!” 

They turned to look, and there they saw 
something in the road that was rolling about 
in the dust like a ball. It seemed to have 
arms that were thrashing so fast that they 
could not be very clearly seen. From the 


midst of it the loud squeals were coming. 
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The big bear was holding Josey on his lap, 


just as if she were his little daughter, and she 


was very comfortable, when he heard this noise. 
He dropped the little 
girl immediately, and 
ran down to the road, 
where he took a bucket 
of water and dashed it 
over the thing that was 
rolling like a ball. Then 
he took the branch of 
a tree and beat about as 
if he was fighting some- 
thing in the air. Soon 
he stopped, and stood 2) hl 
looking as if watching fo ~~ 
something flying off. 
Josey ran down to the 
road, and there she saw a fat grizzly cub sitting 
and crying as if his heart would break. He was 
the one that had been shouting “ Murder!” 
“T thought I told you to stay in our yard,” 
said the old grizzly, for he was the cub’s papa. 
The cub made no answer except to rub his 
eyes with his paws and keep rocking backward 
and forward and saying, “ O-0-0-0-0-0!” 
“You ’ve been off with that cinnamon bear 
again, after I told you not to!” roared Mr. 
Grizzly. ‘“‘ Now, where did he take you this 


“*wHaT ’S THAT YoU 


time? ” 

“Robbing bees’ nests! 
0-0-0!” said the cub. 

“Well, it served you right! It served you 
right!” said the old bear. “Why could n't 
you leave the poor bees alone? They had to 
work for their honey, did n’t they? What 
business had you to steal it?” 

The poor bear cub continued to rub his 
nose, which was covered with stings, and to 
cry, “ O-0-0-0-0-0-0-0!” 

“What ’s that you have under your arm?” 
asked his father. He reached out and took a 
very large honeycomb from the cub. 

“You ought to be ashamed of robbing the 
poor bees. M-m-m-m-m! But—now that the 


O-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0- 


honey ’s here, we might as well eat it.” 

Mr. Grizzly gave Josey a piece of the stolen 
comb. “We can’t give it back to the bees 
now,” he said; “they are too angry to listen 
It will take 


to anything that we might say. 








HAVE UNDER YOUR ARM?’” 





them two or three days to settle down. As to 
you, Mr. Cub, for being so bad you won't get 
any of the honey that you stole. When you 
get home your mother 
will attend to your case. 
Look at your coat, that 
she washed this morn- 
ing! You ’re honey and 
bee-stings and mud from 
head to foot. You ‘ll 
get it!” 

Mr.Grizzly took Josey 
and the chipmunk to 
his house and gave them 
~on a bed just like that 
Goldenhair slept in when 
she visited the bears’ 
house, ever so long ago. 
But the food was altogether different from what 
Goldenhair found. Josey had a heaping plate 
of berries and a jug of cream, and some of the 
honey in the comb, and the chipmunk had a 
big saucerful of hickory-nuts. 

Just before Josey went to sleep she heard a 
great noise in the woodshed, and the voice of 
Mrs. Grizzly saying: “ You w#// run off when I 
tell you not to, and get yourself as dirty as a 
little boy, will you?” 

And then there was a sound of whack! 
whack! whack! and the voice of the cub 
again: “Boohoo! Boohoo! Boohoo! I ‘ll 
never do it again!” 


CHAPTER VI. 


MR. GRIZZLY BEAR CUB IS SICK AND WANTS 
GIANT STORIES AND JELLY. 


Next morning little Master Grizzly Bear 
Cub was still suffering from bee-stings, and his 
mother sent for the doctor; and then, when the 
doctor said the cub ought to get up, she 
turned the doctor out of doors, and petted the 
cub and gave him jelly. 

Later in the day she brought Josey and the 
chipmunk in to see him. 

The cub was screaming for more jelly, and 
the mother was running to get it, when Josey 
entered the room. He called out to her that 
she must not go away, and the mother also 
asked her not to go away for a while. 
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Josey thought she would like to get along 


on her journey, because she had so far to go; 
~ 
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‘** LIKE TO BE MADE NERVOUS,’ 
SAID THE CUB. ‘GO ON WITH 
THE GIANT sTory.’” 


“ae 
but they were so very kind, and they wanted 
a story so much, that she sat down on the 
side of the bed and asked, “‘ What sort of a 
story do you want me to tell?” 

“About giants,” said the littl bear— 
“about men who are bigger and stronger 
than bears. I’ve heard some stories like 
that, and they used to make me so frightened 
that I would put my head under the bed- 
clothes and shiver. Don’t you like those 
stories that make you shiver?” 

“Sometimes I do,” said Josey. “ But mama 
does not like me to hear such stories as that. 
She says that they make children nervous.” 

“‘T like to be made nervous,” said the cub. 
“Go on with the giant story, and let it be a 
true one.” 


ELSIE AMONG THE GIANTS. 


“‘T know one true one,” said Josey. “It’s 
about the way little Elsie found the giants on 
the day that she lost her mother. Little Elsie 
lives next door to me, and we play together, 
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so I know that this story is true. The way 
she came to lose her mother was that they 
both went down-town to look at the 
2 stores. Elsie’s mother sometimes looks 
in windows and stops to talk to people, 
y#) and that ’s how she came to get lost. 

“ Elsie did not notice that her mother 
/ | was lost, and she kept on walking with 
the people, because she thought that 
must be the way to go or they would not 
be going. So she went down ever so 
many streets, and past ever so many 
places and houses and people and things, 
so far that she knew something strange 
must happen, and it did. 

“ She saw a giant! 

“He was a big, black, gruff-looking 
fellow, with big boots, and big mustache, 
and stiff hat, and belt and club, like the 
other giants we see in the books. His club 
was different from Cormoran’s, though. Cor- 
moran’s was covered with knobs. This giant’s 
club was straight. He had it hanging from 
his wrist by a thong of leather, and now and 
then he gave it a swing. 

“ Elsie was just going to run away when the 
giant saw her, and then it was too late. It 
never does to let giants see that you are afraid 
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of them. Where would Jack the Giant-killer 
have been if the giant with two heads had seen 
he was afraid? Jack would never have been 
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able to play that trick upon him with the bag 
and the porridge. 

“So Elsie walked right up to him and said, 
‘Did you see my mama, sir?’ 

“The giant first straightened up and then 
bent way down so as to see her face. 

“*Who is your 
mama, little lady?’ 
he asked. (And that 
shows how ignorant 
giants are, for every 
one knows Elsie’s 
mama. ) 

“*Who is your 
mama?’ he _ asked 
again; then, ‘Who ’s 
your papa?’ and 
after that, ‘What 
store? What street?’ 

“Elsie knew all 
these things, and told 
him mama was mama, 
papa was papa, the 
store was the big 
store, and the street 
was just the street. 
Still he did not seem 
to understand, but at 
last he said : 

“*Come along. I'll 
take you to your 
mama!’ and he held her by the hand and 
led her. 

“ Elsie knew he was going to take her to his 
castle. 

“Tf he did not know who her mama was, 
how could he know how to go to her mama? 
He must be going to his castle, she thought. 
But Elsie was careful not to show any signs of 
distrust. She trotted along at his side, holding 
his hand and talking all the way. 

“Sure enough, at last they did come to the 
giant’s castle ; and they found it full of giants— 
so many that Elsie wondered till she remem- 
bered that all giants have plenty of brothers 
and cousins, who are all the time going about 
avenging each other’s deaths. 

“They were dreadfully ignorant; they could 
not have known anything at all, because they 
wanted her to tell them so much. They 
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seemed to think a lot of what she told them, 
too, because one of them wrote it down in a 
big book. 

“Then they took her into a largeroom, They 
all smiled when she came in. One of them set 
her upon a table and said, ‘Is n’t she fat?’ 
“*T ve got one at 
home just like her,’ 
said another. 

“ They all gathered 
round her. One said, 
‘Look at her red 
cheeks!’ Another, 
‘Are n’t those fine 
blue eyes?’ Another, 
‘She has curly hair 
just like the little girl 
at my house!” 

“ There ’s one very 
pleasant thing about 
giants: they feed you 
well. Not that that’s 
any credit to them, 
though, because they 
only do it to make 
you fat. jut Elsie 
was hungry, and she 
was much obliged to 
one of these giants 
when he went out and 
bought her bread and 
honey and milk and gingerbread and oranges 
—all she could eat, and more; and they 
brought her candy, too, and would have given 
her money, but she said : 

“*No, thank you! Mama would not allow 
me to take it.’ 

“Then they said she was a good little girl 
(artful things !), and they showed her a room 
where there was a nice bed. Some one said it 
was the captain’s bed, and there she went to 
bed, clothes and all. 

“ And, somehow, she went to sleep. She 
intended to stay awake and fool them, but she 
forgot all about that when the Sandman came 
—people will forget sometimes. 

“And when she awoke again there was her 
mama, and her mama had been crying. So 
Elsie had to comfort her. 

“The giants smiled all the time that Elsie 
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and her mama were with them after that, and 
they let them go away in a carriage, for they 
knew that Elsie’s papa would come after her. 
And so Elsie got home safely, after all.” 

“Oh,” said the little bear to Josey, when she 
had finished the story, “it must have been 
terrible when those giants were saying, ‘Is n’t 
she fat?’ That makes me shiver.” 

The little bear felt his own fat ribs, and 
shivered so hard that he nearly shook all the 
bedclothes off himself, and his mother had 
to run and get him more jelly before he 
would quiet down. 


CHAPTER VII. 


HOW OSTRICHES HIDE—JOSEY COULD NOT 
EAT THEIR DINNER—ATTENDED BY DR. 
MONKEY. 


As soon as they could get away from the 
little grizzly cub and his anxious mother, Josey 
and the chipmunk went on and on and on till 
they came to a land where it was all rolling 
yellow sand. They saw very big birds, almost 
as big as giraffes, running about like race- 










horses. No one could see what they were 
after. Some were going this way and some 
that way, and then back again. They 
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“GOING ABOUT AVENGING 


stretched their long legs and just skimmed. 
They had little bits of wings, and used them 
like fans, but one could not call it flying, the 
way they went. 

When they saw the little girl walking toward 
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them over the sand, they all stopped running, 
and buried their heads away down deep. 

“Goodness! What can they be up to?” 
said Josey. ‘“ We ’ll go over and sit down till 
this one comes out.” 

So she went and sat down in the shade of 
the biggest one, for the sun, shining on the 
sand, made it very hot. 

After a long time the bird pulled his head 
out and saw the little girl He seemed to be 
very much frightened, and put his head in 
again in a great hurry. He stood there, all 
trembling. 

Josey caught hold of his feathers and shook 
him. 

“ What are you doing? ” she asked. 
out of that!” 

The big bird raised his eyes up out of the 
sand. He looked very stupid. 

“Could you see me?” he asked. 

“Of course I could,” said the little girl; 
“you had only your head hidden.” 

The big bird put up a foot and scratched 
his ear. 

“ How is that?” he asked, trying to think it 
all out. ‘‘ You could see me while I could not 
see you. That does n’t seem at all reasonable. 
Will you kindly explain ?” 


“Come 


How was that ? 





EACH OTHER’S DEATHS.” 


“Why, you had only your head hidden,” 
said Josey. 

“Yes; but when I could n’t see you, how 
could you see me?” 


“Because I did not hide my head. Look 
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at all those other birds over there. You can 
see them, can’t you?” 
“Why, yes.” 
“ And yet they all have their heads hidden.” 
“That ’s true. I never knew that before. 


Think how funny that I never knew that be- 
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She threw her arms about his neck. “ Hold 
on tight !” she said to the chipmunk. “ We ’ll 
be going like the wind soon, if what the books 
say about ostriches is true.” 

When Josey was well settled on his back, the 
big ostrich gave a cry, and set off so fast that 





“ ‘on, IT "S ALL IN PRACTICE,” SAID THE BIG BIRD.” 


fore! And our mothers must have taught us 
every bit wrong, for it was they who said that 
if you hid your head in the sand nobody could 
see you.” 

Then the big bird called to all the others. 

“Come out!” he said. ‘‘ You might as well 
come out. She can see us.’ 

All the others then came out, and when told 
that they could be seen they were just as much 
astonished as the big one had been. 

When the little girl asked the big birds who 
they were, they said they were the ostriches, 
who make the beautiful feathers for the ladies’ 
hats. 

“I don’t see how you ever get time to make 
such fine feathers run about so 
much,” said Josey. 

“Oh, it’s all in practice,” said the big bird. 

It was so hot where they were on the sand 
that Josey said she would very much like to 
have a drink of water. At this one of the 
small ostriches stooped down, and she climbed 
upon his back, and from there she easily 
mounted to the back of the biggest one. 


’ 


when you 


the clouds seemed to fly by above. They 
went over the rolling sand, on and on, ever 
so far. 

At last, away and away off, they saw a 
little patch of green with something like a 
feather waving above it. It grew bigger and 
bigger and bigger and bigger and bigger till it 
turned into an oasis full of trees. That is a 
thing they have in the desert, where people 
who get tired of the rolling sand can eat and 
drink and sleep and be cool. They went so 
very fast that they were there soon. Here they 
found a spring of water that was as clear as 
crystal. After Josey and the ostriches and the 
chipmunk had had a great, long drink, and 
were cool, the big ostrich said: 

“ Now we will have our supper.” 


THE OSTRICHES’ SUPPER. 


Some of the other ostriches then came along 
and spread the cloth on the grass. Then 
they brought bones and stones and bits of 
crockery and glass, and set them about. 
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***COULD YoU SEE ME?’ 


“Try some of these, little girl,” said the 
big ostrich to Josey. “They are very sweet.” 
And he passed her some nails. 

“Goodness! I can’t eat iron,” said Josey. 

“Can’t eat iron!” said the ostriches, laugh- 
ing. ‘Why, what do you eat, if you can’t 
eat iron?” 

“Cakes and buns, and bread and butter, 
and I drink milk, too. I eat all sorts of 
things that are good for people; but I ’m 
sure that my mama would not like me to eat 
any of those things that are on the table. 
They may be very nice, but I know that mama 
would rather I did not eat them.” 

“ That ’s right,” said the big ostrich ; “ always 
remember what your mother tells you. But 
you can’t go without eating. People would 
say that we starved you. Jenny, run over to 
Dr. Monkey’s house and see if you can’t get 
him to come here.” 

The little ostrich that was spoken to ran 
away immediately, and very soon came back 
out of breath. 

“He ’s coming,” she said. 

Soon there was a rustling in the leaves over- 
head, and then something that looked like a 
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ASKED THE OSTRICH.” 


(SEE PAGE 170.) 


little old gray man dropped down out of the 
branches. He had whiskers that came all 
round his face, and he kept winking his eyes 
and twisting his nose and mouth about in the 
most comical sort of way. He had a very 
long tail, too, and sometimes he went on four 
legs like a dog, and sometimes on two legs 
like a man. When he walked like a man he 
carried his tail under his arm, just like a walk- 
ing-stick. 

When the ostriches told him that the little 
girl could not eat, he stopped making faces 
and looked at her very carefully. Then he 
wanted to see her tongue, and he put back 
her eyelids, and he felt her pulse. 

“H’m!” he said. “H’m!” 

Then he took off his spectacles and rubbed 
them on his sleeve, and put them on again, 
and felt Josey’s pulse again. 

“Don’t you feel better now, little girl?” he 
asked. ‘‘ Don’t you feel as if you could eat 
your supper now?” 

“Of course,” said Josey, “I ’m hungry, 
but I can’t eat this sort of food. I ’m sure 
it is very good. It looks very nice. But I 
know my mama would not like me to eat it.” 
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“That ’s terrible,” said the big ostrich. 
‘Tf she does n’t eat she will starve to death.” 

“What is it she can’t eat?” asked Dr. 
Monkey. 

They showed him the table all spread with 
stones and bones and pieces of glass and iron. 
He twisted up his face in the funniest sort of 
way when he saw these things, and scratched 
his whiskers like mad. 

“Oh!” he said, “I know the very kind of 
Send one of the chil- 
dren with a big basket.” He made one great 
jump from the ground into the tree-branches 
above, and went racing off. When there was 
no branch that ran the way he wanted to go, 
he gave great jumps from tree to tree; and 
when the distance was too far to jump, he 
twisted his tail round a branch and threw 
himself off with a swing that sent him flying on 
through the air like a stone from a sling. 

One of the young ostriches ran after the 


medicine she wants. 
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doctor as fast as ever he could, with a basket 
over his arm. Soon he came back with the 
basket filled, and heaping over, with dates, figs, 
bananas, oranges, and cocoanuts that were 
broken in half and the milk left in them. 

Josey and the chipmunk made a great feast 
of these, while the ostriches gobbled up the 
pieces of glass, brass, crockery, iron, bones, 
and stones at a great rate. When they had 
finished they sat down and were very quiet. 
The big ostrich said: 

“It does not do for us to run about much 
soon after eating, the things inside make such 
a terrible rattling. If we run fast it sounds 
just like a whole trayful of dishes falling 
downstairs.”’ 

As they were sitting there quietly after sup- 
per, there was a rustling in the branches again, 
and down dropped Dr. Monkey among them. 

“Hurry up!” he said, with a very solemn 
air. “The king has sent for you all.” 


(To be continued.) 
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On the bright tiling they stand, 
My friends on the battered Delft plate, 
And out on the window-framed land 
Blue windmills are whirling in state. 
Her knitting has dropped from her lap; 
Puss anxiously watches its trail— 
The little Dutch girl with her muslin cap, 
And the cat with a twist in its tail. 





Sometimes in Dreamland she smiles, 
And I climb to the little blue room, 
And play with the girl on the tiles, 
While the kitten goes chasing a broom. 
And when I awaken, mayhap, 
They will toss me a glance from their nail— 
The little Dutch girl with her muslin cap, 
And the cat with a twist in its tail. 


Ill. 


If ever I go to the land 
Where Dutch people fish and make cheese, 
Where wooden shoes trudge o’er the sand, 
And windmills grow thicker than trees, 
I ‘ll search every place on the map, 
And hunt in each village and vale, 
For the little Dutch girl with her muslin cap, 
And the cat with a twist in its tail. 



































The trees are bare, the fields are brown, 


The chill winds gallop by, 
While huddled clouds, like frightened sheep, 
Go racing down the sky. 


Anp so December comes, with chill winds, 
red noses, blazing fires, and Christmas prepa- 
rations. After all, there is no month quite like 
old December; and now that all of the others 
are gone, we can say so among ourselves, and 
no one will be the wiser. 

Of course November does bring Thanksgiv- 
ing, and July has its Fourth, while even Janu- 
ary, cold and bitter and bleak, starts in with a 
glad New Year. But the Christmas feeling is 
different, and the days when the city streets are 
filled with shoppers, and even the country 
roads are merry with voices and the rattle of 
wagons returning from mysterious trips to 
town—these are the days that no other 
month can give us, and December owns them 
all. 

And then, what time is there in the whole 
year that brings anything like the afternoon 
before Christmas, when all the days have been 
counted, and we can say, “ To-morrow is Christ- 
mas,” and ‘‘ To-night comes Santa Claus to fill 
the stockings or the Christmas tree.” 


It was always the stockings he used to fill. 
Ve knew very little about Christmas trees. And 
on the afternoon before Christmas we hung up, 
at the corners of the big fireplace, the bright- 
est and longest stockings we had, and then 
walked about and looked at them, and spoke 
in whispers while we waited anxiously for night 
and supper-time, so we could hurry off to bed, 
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and to the sleep that would bring the morning 
quicker. 

It is because of this memory that we have 
asked the young artists for drawings of “ The 
Christmas Fireplace”; for out of the Christ- 
mas fireplace once came the inexpensive pres- 
ents that made us glad for a whole year, just 
as the new and finer presents on the Christmas 
tree make us glad now, and are almost as well 
worth the year of waiting. 


So the young poets were asked to write 
about “The Christmas Tree,” and we hope 
their poems will be simple and fine, without 
any long words or lines hard to understand. 
All good Christmas poems are simple in form 
and words. In fact so are almost all good 
poems of any kind, but poems of Christmas espe- 
cially. The very Christmas spirit is simplicity 
and tenderness, and the first Christmas, with 
the little Child iying in the manger of Bethle- 
hem, was so simple and tender that through all 
these two thousand years men’s eyes have 
grown dim remembering it. 

In a magazine, not many years ago, there 
was a Christmas poem in which were these 
lines : 

I know a spot where budless twigs 
Bend over frozen snow. 


Just two lines, so simple that you would 


not wish to add a word, and you could not 
take one away, but when we read them the 
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still Christmas forest is before us—pure, white, 
and holy—a place to come and pray. 


When shepherds watched their flocks by night, 
All seated on the ground, 


is like that, too, and, of all the Christmas 
poetry ever written, will perhaps live longest. 


Those who write prose, stories and essays, 
will tell us about the Old Year and the New. 
If they are wise, they will tell it simply and 
directly, too, using short Anglo-Saxon words 
as much as possible, and short, clear sentences. 
For all that has been said about verse applies 
to prose as well, and to pictures, and every 
form of art. It is only the puzzle-makers who 
are allowed to be intricate and abstruse. 
They may make us work and think and con- 
jure our brains over what they mean as much 
as they like; but even with puzzles it is some- 
times the simplest one that is the best—one 
that, when solved, makes us laugh and say, 
“Why, of course! Anybody ought to see that.” 


/N twining the holly 
about our own homes 
and hearts, we will 
pause now and 
then to place a 
sprig of Christ- 
mas joy in the 
lives of those 
less fortunate. 
Because the 
girl who lives 
on the street 
just back of us 
has no parents, 
and is often 
without shoes 
even in cold 
weather, there 
is no good 
reason why she 
should notcare 
for the merry good will of Christmas, and for 
something good and warm to wear, with per- 
haps a bit of ribbon or turkey or sweetmeat 
thrown in for full measure. And because 
the man who shovels off our snow does not 
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pause often to look up at our Christmas 
wreaths in the windows, we cannot be certain 
that he does. not care for them. On the 
whole, it is much more likely that he is too 
cold to do so, and too busy trying to get 
money, not to buy sweets or toys, but plain 
food enough to keep some little folks at home 
from going without their suppers. It does n’t 
cost much to add a great deal of happiness to 
these lives. We can have no idea without 
trying it how far a small investment will go 
toward bringing some of the brightness of 
Bethlehem into homes where one day is a 
good deal like another and where nearly all the 
days are lived without the pretty comforts that 
brighten and beautify most of our firesides. 


But before we get too deeply interested in 
Christmas joys and preparations we will have 
the December prize competition. The gold 
and silver buttons will be the same in number 
as last month, and awarded for the same ac- 
complishments ; but the subjects will be differ- 
ent, and perhaps some of those who tried hard 
in the first competition, and will be disap- 
pointed that they did not succeed, will try for 
the December prizes and win. 


DECEMBER PRIZE COMPETITION. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF SUBJECTS. 


Note.—The December prize competition 
will close December 10. Contributions re- 
ceived after that time cannot compete. The 
prizes awarded in this competition will be 
announced, and prize contributions published, 
in February Sr. NIcHOLAs. 


Subject for prize poem (not more than 


twenty-four lines) must contain the word 
“ Valentine,” and may be “A Valentine,” “ His 
Valentine,” “My Valentine,” or any similar 


title. 

Subject for prize school composition (story 
or essay of not more than four hundred 
words), ‘When Washington was Young.” 

Subject for pen drawing (black ink on white 
paper, and may be an indoor or outdoor 
view), “ In Winter-Time.” 
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Subject for photograph (not smaller than 
3 X 4, nor larger than 5 x 7, and may be city or 
country scene), “ December Byways.” 

The prize puzzle may be of any sort, but 
must contain some word or words relating 
to Washington or to some victory of that 
general. 

The prize puzzle-answers will be the best 
and neatest set of answers to all the puzzles in 
this (December) issue. 


All work should bear the contributor’s name, 
age, and address, and to compete must be origi- 


THE ST. NICHOLAS LEAGUE. 


nail, and indorsed as such by the contributor’s 
parent, teacher, or guardian. This and other 
rules will be found on the instruction leaflet 
mailed with the button, and all should be care- 
fully looked over each month to make sure that 
work is properly prepared before it is sent. 
And now, with a Happy Christmas all round, 
we will say good-by until we are ready for a 
Happy New Year. 
Always address 
THE Str. NicHOLAs LEAGUE, 
Union Square, 
New York City. 


TO NEW READERS, 


The St. Nicholas League, as explained in the November number, is an orgamization of St. NICHOLAS readers. 
To any reader of the magazine, or to any one desiring to become such, a League membership badge and an 
instruction leaflet will be mailed free upon receipt of a written application, accompanied by a self-addressed and 


stamped envelope. 


A PRIZE-WINNER? 


“1 ’p like to win a prize,” said Sue— 
“I ’d like to, and I ’ll do it, too. 

I ‘il write a poem, first,’’ said she, 
‘And then a tale in prose you ’ll see, 
And then a drawing I will make, 
And then a photograph I ’ll take, 

And then a puzzle I will write, 
And send them all by mail to-night, 
And puzzle-answers, too; and so 

I ’ll surely win one prize, I know.” 


The rules she did n’t pause to read, 
But wrote with diligence and speed 

A poem and a story too, 

And then, forthwith, a picture drew; 

A photograph and puzzle next, 

And then, alas! poor Sue was vexed 
O’er “answers” harder far (for her) 
Than poems, prose, and pictures were. 
Still, she got some,—or thought she had,— 
And sent them, and her heart was glad 





“T have n’t got a thing!” 


Till, when the prize- 
list Susie read, 






she said. 


If Susie had but read with care 
The rules and all that ’s printed 
there 
Twice through, at least, from 
end to end,— 
On what to send and how to 
send, -— 
then resolved, 
befell, 
To do one thing, and do it well, 
And taken time—a day or 
two— ; 
To think, and then as long to do, 
It might have been—I cannot say— 
Sue might have had a prize to-day. 
A. B. #. 


And whate’er 
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WHAT CHRISTMAS BRINGS. 


Christmas-tide, the 
authors, artists, and 
musicians give us the 
best they have to be- 
stow to celebrate the 
coming of the Christ- 
Child, so that other 
children may know 
and rejoice in an atmosphere of love and 
peace and good will. 

First to serve us are our poets: Milton, 
who gave us his “ Ode to the Nativity,” Ten- 
nyson, Browning, Longfellow, Whittier, and 
others who have given us exquisite verse, to 
say nothing of the hymns and carols which 
ring through the world. And we must not 
forget one tender poem in prose, told as a 
story for children, with a pathos which belongs 
peculiarly to Eugene Field. It is called “The 
First Christmas Tree,” and may be found in 
“A Little Book of Profitable Tales,’ which 
the author has left as a legacy to his child- 
friends. 

If all the Christmas lore could be gathered 
from various parts of the world, we should be 
amazed, not only at the quantity, but the 
quality, of the material; for it is always the 
best work, produced in the happiest moments, 
and therefore the most lasting. Especially is 
this the case when we remember the painters 
and musicians who have so gloriously cele- 
brated the birth of Christ; for these were 
poets, as much as those who put their 
thoughts into words. The old masters used 
this theme constantly, and Tissot, the living 
artist, has used it to his lasting fame. Han- 
del, the great composer, made it the foun- 
dation of his magnificent oratorio, “The 
Messiah”; and Mozart, Mendelssohn, and 








sJeethoven lent their music, over and over, 
as a setting for Christmas hymns and anthems. 
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These hymns are without number, such a host 
of them! —from “A Hymn for Children for 


Christmas,” by Martin Luther, the great 
church reformer, down to the modern hymns, 
—some of which may be found in a volume 
called “St. Nicholas Songs,” a dainty vol- 
ume full of lovely melodies that breathe of 
children. 

The carols usually sung on Christmas Eve 
were at one time more a feature of the holiday 
than they are now; the custom has died out 
in cities, though some country people keep it 
up. Many noted writers have attempted 
carols. One of the earliest was George Wither, 
a well-known Puritan of Cromwell's time. 
Bishop Hall and Robert Herrick, the poet, 
both tried carol-writing. 

Of course we have many beautiful Christ- 
mas poems with no distinctly religious bearing 
—poems which tell of jollity and good cheer. 
Every one knows ‘The Night before Christ- 
mas”; indeed, most of us have it by heart, for 
it is full of merriment and pleasant anticipa- 
tion. 

As for the stories and the legends—who 
has not written them for us? Dickens, Thack- 
eray, Washington Irving, Stevenson, Kipling, 
Louisa M. Alcott, Mary E. Wilkins, Kate 
Douglas Wiggin, Ruth McEnery Stuart, Mary 
Mapes Dodge, and many others. Think of 
the books in your own libraries, of the Christ- 
mas scenes in the different chapters, and the 
beautiful traditions and customs which lend 
color to the sober side of the holy day; and 
remember also a few odd things about this 
same wonderful Christmas: 

That mistletoe is never used 
decoration, because it was sacred to the an- 
cient Druids, and therefore a heathen em- 
blem; but its legends do not keep it out of 
merry households during the Yule-tide. 

That in Devonshire, England, if the sun 
shines at noon on Christmas Day, a plentiful 
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apple crop may be looked for in the following 
year. 

That even as late as 1753 there was some 
doubt as to the exact date of Christmas; the 
old count bringing it to the sth of January, 
the new count giving us the 25th of December, 
which is “the day we celebrate.” 

B. M. 


HERE is a little reminder of school-days. 
But we are sure that any way of making it 
easier to learn dates will be a welcome Christ- 
mas present to many a puzzled young scholar. 


LEARNING DATES. 


In the study of history, many young folk think they 
never had anything se hard to learn as dates. Master 
Robert said the other day that he did not know whether 
the Pilgrims landed in 620 or 1620, but he knew the 
date was December 21; and Maria said that Elizabeth 
ascended the throne either in 1855 or 1558, but she 
could n’t tell which; and Tom says that, with all the 
pains he has taken, he has never learned but one date, 
viz., Columbus discovered America in 1492. 

Now, you see it is not of much importance whether 
the Pilgrims landed December 20 or December 21, but 
there is a thousand years of difference between 620 and 
1620, so I think that when Robert studied his lesson he 
merely looked at the words instead of thinking what they 
meant, and if you are going to learn numbers without 
thinking about them, “ December 21” is just as easy to 
learn as “1620.” Maria, too, remembered all the fig- 
ures in the date she studied; the only trouble was she 
could not remember where to put the “8.” Now, if 
she had been using her common sense, she might have 
thought that we are mer | in 1899, and that as she knew 
well that Elizabeth lived long, long ago, when habits and 
customs were very different hen ours, it was plain that 
oe famous Queen could not have ascended the throne in 
1855. 

a course, you see at once how laughable these mis- 
takes are. Still, you wrinkle your forehead and ask how 
you can do any better. 

In the first place, do not try to learn a great many dates 
at one effort. Strive first of all to fix the century in which 
any event took place, and then notice in which half or 
quarter of the <r Elizabeth became Queen of Eng- 
land about the middle of the sixteenth century, but it is 
not of great importance, at least for beginners like you, 
whether she ascended the throne in 1558 or 1559, or even 
in 1558 or 1568. 

en try to group as many facts as possible around the 
few important dates which you do learn. For instance, 
Tom has begun well already. He knows one date per- 
fectly —1492. Now, what queen sent out the ship in 
which Columbus sailed ? Queen Isabella, you say. Very 
well, Then Isabella was Queen of Spain in 1492. Per- 
haps ony know that Isabella was a very zealous Catholic, 
and that Pope Alexander VI. divided the newly discov- 


ered lands between Spain and Portugal. So you see Alex 
ander VI. was Pope in 1492. 


Have you ever read how 


BOOKS AND READING. 


Ferdinand and Isabella drove the Moors out of Spain ? 
That happened in the same year as Columbus’s voyage— 
1492. Perhaps your history tells you that Columbus ap. 
plied to the court of Henry VII. in England for help in 
his outfit. So Henrv VII. was King of England in 1492, 

You know very well that the discovery of Columbus 
set all other mariners to try to discover something. Only 
five years afterward Vasco da Gama sailed south along 
the coast of Africa and found that the Cape of Good Hope 
was not the end of the world, but that he could sail round 
it and reach the East Indies in that way. If asked when 
Vasco da Gama doubled the Cape of Good Hope, you 
can recall the fact that it was five years after Columbus's 
voyage— or in 1497. 

Again, you may be told that Florence was most famous 
under the Medici, or about 1520, and asked were any of 
the great Italian painters living then. You wonder when 
Raphael lived. Why, he was born in 1483, and Michel- 
angelo was a few years older, and Holbein, the German 
painter, was a few years younger. Have you not read 
that Holbein went to England and painted Henry VIII. 
and Anne Boleyn, and many others of the court? Then 
Henry VIII. was reigning in the first half of the sixteenth 
century. His daughter Elizabeth must have reigned 
about the middle of that century. You see how we have 
come around to that date again without the trouble of 
learning it. 

Of course we might go on indefinitely in this way, but 
I do not mean to teach you dates — simply to show you 
how to teach yourselves. Perhaps you will think this a 
hard way, because you have to learn so many events. 
That is true, but I am talking only to those who want to 
a and who are willing to learn the events, but are 
troubled by dates. V. Q. 


WE thank cur many friends for their letters; and we 
wish to give especial acknowledgment to these corre- 
spondents : 

Mary Dow, who sent an exceedingly well-chosen list 
of nine books of permanent value and a pleasant letter 
of comment. 

Warren J. Keeler, who also sent an excellent list 
in his welcome letter. 

W. Wheeler, a boy of nine, whose list was finely 
chosen, containing nothing but really good books. 

Willie Coburn, who sent a list of works that would 
interest boys of eight. 

M. B. Sidward, an English correspondent, whose list 
of English books was interesting. 

Dulcie Pearse, another English friend, who tells the 
ten books she likes best. 

Marguerite Rogers, whose letter from Indiana was 
especially welcome. 

Leontine Arista Richardson, who is fond of “Sesame 
and Lilies ” and Miss Alcott’s books. 

Edith Emerson, one of a family of St. NICHOLAS 
readers. 

Z. Chafee, Jr., who has read “ Lorna Doone” three 
times, and Miss Edgeworth’s books four times. 

£. Breitenfeld, eleven years old, who says he has 
read all the books he knows of, and does n’t know what 
else to read, and so is writing a book himself. 

Richard H. W., a Boston boy whose family’ has 
taken St. NICHOLAS for thirteen years. 

Cecilia R., whose list is very creditable to a twelve- 
year-old. 

Marguerite Niven, whom we thank for another good 
list. 
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ABOUT SANTA CLAUS. 


Our “affectionate reader,’ Pendleton King of Au- 
gusta, Ga., sends us the following letter of distress : 


AucustTA, GA. 
Dear St. NICHOLAS: I want so to know something 
about Santa Claus. I asked my papa, and he has 
looked in all his cyclopedias, but can’t find anything. 
He tells me to write to you; for if anybody knows any- 

thing about Santa Claus it will be St. NICHOLAS. 
Your affectionate reader, 
PENDLETON KING. 


Bless the child! Why, we don’t know nearly so much 
about Santa Claus as he does. We are grown-ups. 
Santa Claus does n’t care much for us, as compared with 
the little folks. He has no ill will toward any one in the 
whole wide world, of course, but it is his business to 
lock after the youngsters. Of course there must be 
grown people to earn the bread and butter, and to pay 
the rent, and to look after children’s clothes, and do 
such things. But there must also be somebody to see 
that at Christmas-time the children’s needs are looked 
after. That is Santa Claus’s particular business. He 
likes it, too, or else he would n’t do it. He lives some- 
where near the North Pole, so he can’t be interfered 
with. It is the only place where he can be sure of not 
being overrun with callers, who would take up all his 
time, and prevent him from getting his Christmas budget 
ready— by no means a light piece of work. As to how 
he makes up his load of toys, it is certainly curious ; 
but it is his business, not ours. He uses reindeer to 
draw his sleigh because no other animals can endure 
the climate in which their master must live. Just what 
the Saint looks like is not altogether certain, but there 
is a belief among the children who have sat up to re- 
ceive his visits that he is not so big but that he can get 
through an ordinary chimney; that he is compelled to 
dress in furs because of the cold ride through the long 
winter night; that he looks good-natured because no 
one that loves young folk can help looking so; and that 
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his beard and his hair are white because he is older by 
some years than he was in his younger days. He 
must bea jolly and kindly old gentleman, for otherwise 
he would n’t he giving out his toys in that sly, queer 
way of his—after the little ones are fast asleep and 
snug in their beds. Oh, we can tell quite a number 
of things about his tricks and his manners! but as to 
having seen him— you can be sure that no one has 
seen him, for all they may try to make you think they 
have. Why, even the watchman has n’t seen him, and 
the watchman sits up all night. Just think how fast he 
must travel! and, dressed in white fur, he looks like a 
big ball of snow whizzing through the air — at least, he is 
supposed to go through the air. Hecould go anywhere 
he chose, for no officer of the law would dare interfere 
with Aim, you may be sure. 

Don’t sit up for him; he does n't like it. He loses 
valuable time when he is compelled to dodge the prying 
eyes of little Susan Sly and Master Paul Pry, and so 
kindly an old fellow should not be bothered. Just go 
to bed, close your eyes up good and tight, and— see 
what you will find in the morning! 

Oh, by the way, we nearly forgot to say that some 
persons have said they doubted whether there is any 
Santa Claus; but that is their misfortune. Be kind to 
such, but do not waste time in arguing with them. Just 
smile and change the subject; there is no law compel- 
ling them to think as you do. Leave them to do the 
talking while you go on emptying your stocking. 

When Santa Claus stops coming to your house, you 
may begin to inquire whether he has ceased to exist. 

Till then hang up your stocking, and here ’s wishing 
you all a very Merry Christmas! 


DA-LAEN-SAEN, CHINA. 
Dear St. NICHOLAS: Ruth and Madorah have taken 
you for six years ; and we all like you very much. There 
are eight children in our family — four boys and four 
girls. Ruth is the oldest. Our real home is in Ningpo; 
but we are spending the summer up here, forty miles 
away. 

We had a long, hard journey up here. On Wednes- 
day afternoon, July 19, the cook and most of the baggage 
left in two house-boats. We intended to leave the fol- 
lowing afternoon; but when we woke the next morning 
the wind was blowing very hard, and the river was very 
rough. About 7 A. M. it began to rain, and rained hard 
all day. The boats did not come, and we could not go. 
Our yard was flooded that night, and for three successive 
ones. It stormed all Friday and Saturday. Thursday 
night was very bad. The wind and rain blew down 
trees and houses, and broke a great many window-panes. 
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We picnicked, and got along pretty well, though, owing to 
the strong tides, we could not go till Tuesday, July 25. 
Then we started. The boats left at ualdnight; but at 
5 A. M., July 26, they stopped for the tide, having 
rowed ten miles. It was a long, hot morning. At 1 
Pp. M. we left the village, arriving at Nying-kéng-kyiao 
at 5 Pp. M. We had gone half-way to Da-laen-saen. 
We went on shore. When John was coming back he 
slipped, and fell. The boatman saved him. This was 
an unusual thing; for Chinese are so afraid of the river- 
gol that they sometimes let their own people drown. 

We spent the night at Nying-kéng-kyiao. At6A.M., 

July 27, we got into the rapid-boats. The scenery was 
fine. We went over sixty-seven rapids in seven hours. 
When we arrived at Da-tsiao, we got into eight chairs, 
and had an eight-mile mountain ride. The road was 
very bad. Two bridges were broken down. In one 
place the chair-coolies carried us pickaback. We 
reached here at 5 P. M., July 27. We found the cook 
safe; but some of the baggage was spoiled. On ordi- 
nary occasions it takes us less than twenty-four hours 
to reach here. 

With best wishes, we remain your sincere friends, 
RutH B, SMITH, Joun J. SMITH, 
MADORAH E. SMITH, FRANCIs S. SMITH, 
JAmeEs A. SMITH, EDWARD M. SMITH, 
Mary L. SMITH, HELEN K. SMITH. 


LonG HILL, Conn. 

Dear St. NIcHOLAS: I am a little girl nine years 
old, and my aunt an | uncle gave you to my brother and 
me. This is the first letter I have ever written to you. 

My papa is a milk-peddler, and gets up at twelve in 
the night to start. e have two horses and one of 
our uncle’s. 

We have had the St. NICHOLAS given to us over three 
years, and the stories I like best are “ Denise and Ned 
Toodles,” and “The Story of Betty,’ and I thought 
the Goops were cunning. 

I have a little kitten; it is black all over. 

I must close, because I am going to take care of my 
little baby sister. 

I am hoping to see this printed. 


Yours truly reader, MABELLE COLE. 





HERE is a pleasing piece of verse by a young poet 
not yet in her teens: 


THE THRUSH. 


SWEET songster of our Northern woods, 
Thy song so sweet, so mellow, 

We hear when forth the sun doth come 
Across the silent meadow. 


Oh, thrush, ’t is from thy song so sweet, 
So full of lovely meaning, 

That many a lad and many a lass 
A harvest rich is gleaning. 


For from the morning to the night 
This bird is ever working, 
Now singing songs, now picking worms, 
But ne’er a duty shirking. 
LORRAINE, 





Grace D. Hollis,a little Texan, has a great many 
books, but does n’t enjoy any of them so well as Sr. 
NICHOLAS. 

Hattie C. Paul of Maine is the daughter of a first 
lieutenant who went to Cuba, and she is much interested 
in war, and the army and navy. 


THE LETTER-BOX. 


Christine, Louise, and Jacqueline are three friends in 
Pennsylvania who are interested in animals, and who 
persuaded one old negro driver to be kind to his horse 
“ Pete.” 

Follett Bradley writes from Manila Bay and tells 
many interesting experiences in the Philippines. 

Elizabeth Deeble sends a charming letter, and some 
riddles, one of which is, “ What do you put in a barre] to 
make it lighter?” The answer is, “ A lamp.” 

Herrick Hopkins Harwood writes from Carrollton, 
Ill., and says Abraham Lincoln used to play ball in that 
town. 

S. Smith writes a very good letter from Sydney, 
N. S. W. ; 

Esther Dorothy Roehm describes a visit to a pin- 
factory near Detroit, Mich. 

Donald Munro thanks St. NIcHoLas for the prize 
won by his book-list, and says he will spend it on books. 

Florence M. Flint assures us of the popularity of Sr. 
NICHOLAS in Montana, and describes the laying of the 
corner-stone of the Capitol of Helena. 

Frances Sheridan says, “ My pets and my books I like 
best of all.” 

Dwight Taft’s \etter comes from Peitaiho, China. 

R. C. Newbold of Ridley Park, Pa., sends a clever 
amateur paper, “Our Boys and Girls,” and is interested 
in the amateur press. 

Jessie G. has taken St. NICHOLAS three years, but 
never had a chance to write to the magazine. Surprising! 

Josie and Caroline Auchincloss went aboard our war- 
ships in Bar Harbor, Me. 

Miner Raymond explains a form of lettering on signs 
in which only the shaded part of the outline is drawn. 

Margherita E. Welling gives an interesting account 
of a trip in the Southern States. 

Audrey Marsden Gibson is a little English girl who is 
very happy, but wants to go to America. She will be 
very welcome. 

anet Townsend writes to say that she likes best the 
story, “A Famous Lacrosse Struggle,” as she saw the 
game there described. 

M. W. Heald sends love from all the children in her 
house. 

Mary Chapman’s \etter comes from a stock-ranch in 
Wyoming, and she says, “ Remember me as a faithful 
reader of ST. NICHOLAS.” 

Maida McDonald writes that she lives in New Bruns- 
wick and praises the scenery. 

Elizabeth Morrison lives in Providence, R. I., and, 
when she went on her vacation, visited her grandmother 
on Cape Cod. 

Agnes and Rita W. send a cheery note from Scotland. 

Pearl Lida Kingsley owns seven bound volumes. 

James Russell Manning lives so near Minot Ledge 
Lighthouse that from his bedroom window he sees it 
flash “1, 4, 3,” its number. 

Anna Louise Irwin has a pleasant nome, with sixty- 
five acres of ground to play in. 

Louise F. Robinson likes the story of “ Arkichita,” 
and tells how her cousin taught a horse to jump. 

Lenora Roeder sends a list of books she enjoys. 

Wilfred Puttkammer is the happy owner of a bright 


dog. 

Judith M. L. describes a visit to Lake Placid in the 
Adirondacks. 

Frank L. Miller,a girl of thirteen, tells of the beauties 
of Lookout Mountain. 

Flora Towne lets us see some verses which we do not 
find available for the Letter-box, though they are credi- 
table to a young writer. 

We also send our thanks to Polly Goff Holmes, “Helen 
and Ruth,” A. E. C., Helena Ross, and to Elsie Nicoll, 
who says, “I do not think any other magazine can hold 
a candle to you”’! 
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ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN 


Rippte. Craft 


4 Node. 
to. Arch 
16. lron. 


3. Arno. 
g. Rear. 
15. Emir. 


Aw Enpiess Cuan. 1. Rest. 2. Star. 
s. Desk. 6. Skep. 7. Epha. 8. Hare. 
ir. Chap. 12. Apex. 13. Exit. 14. [tem. 
17. Only. 18. Lyre. 19. Rest. 


NuMERICAL ENIGMA. 


The crowning fact, 

The kingliest act, 
Of Freedom is the freeman’s vote. 
Erato. 3. Alike. 4. Taken. 5 


WoRD-SQUARE. 1. 2. Relap. 


Opens. 











THE NOVEMBER NUMBER. 


Dutch 


2. Eskimo. 
4. Turkish. Dent. II. 5. Chinese. 6. Oxford tie. 7. Indian 
8. French. Coif. 

CHARADE. Ani-mates. 


Foot-Gear Puzziz. I. 1 3. Norwegian 


Dovsie Diaconats. From 1 to 2, Rosa Bonheur; 3 to 4, Fra 


Angelico. 1. Rebuff. 2. Poetry. 3. Sesame. 4. raals. 5 
Unrobe. 6. Ghetto. 7. Learns. 8. Pelham. 9. Theist. 10. 
Lunacy. 11. Rococo. 

ConceALep CenTRAL Acrostic. Pilgrims. 1. Paper. 2. 
Feint. 3. Tally. 4. Ought. 5. Merit. 6. Hoist. 7. Lamed. 
8. Arson. 


To our Puzzters: Answers, to be acknowledged in the magazine, must be received not later than the rsth of each month, and 
should be addressed to St. NicHoas “ Riddle-box,” care of Taz Century Co., 33 East Seventeenth St., New York City. 


ANSWERS TO ALL THE PuzzLes IN THE SEPTEMBER NuMBER were received, before September 15th, from Helen C. McCleary — 


Joe Carlada — “‘ Dondy Small” — ‘ Peggy and I” — Marjorie and Caspar — C. C. C. 


and Adi” —Jack and George A.— Elizabeth Tappan. 


Hildegarde G.— Mabel Miller Johns — “ Allil 


AnsweRS To PuzzLes IN THE SEPTEMBER NUMBER were received, before September 15th, from Alice M. Rogers, 1— Marion 
Carleton, 1 — Helen K. Baker, 1— Angus M. Berry, 5— Jennie L. Colley, 1— ‘‘ An Interested Reader,” 3 — Perry H., 3— Paul Reese, 


7 — Thomas Reath, Jr., 2— Alice R. Bliss, 2—S. 


Jean Arnold, 6— ny | 
Hanaway, 6— Florence E. Bruning, 6— Mary B., 6— Rose Terry, 2— 


Putnam, 1 — ‘‘ Chiddingstone,” 5— John Gould, 2 — Mabel 
elen Harman, 3— ‘‘ Delta,” 2— J. E. S. et al., 6— “‘ Venio 


and G’an’pa, 6 — Frederic Giraud Foster, 7— Joyce and Roswell, 7— Alice H. and Dorothy D., 5 — Marguerite Sturdy, 7— M. P 
Dunlap, 7 — Katharine Forbes Liddell, 6— Theo and Mama, 7 — Sadie Schnierle, 6— Irene and Marjorie R., 5 — Marion, Phoebe, and 


Julia Thomas, 7 — E. A. Lyon, 7— Franklin Ely Rogers and ‘‘’ Ria, 


6. 





DOUBLE ADDITIONS. 


MAKE the following changes by adding the same 
letter at the beginning and at the end of each word de- 
scribed. Example: Change consumed to one who esti- 
mates. Answer, r-ate-r. 

1. Change healthy to large waves. 

2. Change a jump to stores. 

. Change an exclamation to a little child. 
Change a measure of length to bright looks. 
. Change a kind of pastry to beginnings. 

. Change a preposition to a shade. 

. Change to be indebted to an oarsman. 

. Change a measure of length to wear away. 

. Change devour to a moor. 


© ON OMS 8 


A. I. HAZBLTINE. 
CONCEALED CENTRAL ACROSTIC. 


ComE, boys and girls, your voices lift 
To hail with joy December’s gift. 


CROSS-WORDS. 


1. When from his pockets stuffed with dimes 
His cash escaped a dozen times, 


2. Tom Traddles felt his courage sink; 
His face became a roseate pink, 


3. While quick he made, with keen regrets, 
A total estimate of debts. 
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4. With eyeballs starting from their sockets, 
He found that cash in eighteen pockets 


5. Would not avail his debts to pay; 
They did not hold enough that day. 


6. He searched them each a second time, 
And found some holes, but not a dime. 


7. To play erratic games with fate, 
When pocket-holes are out of date, 


8. And make believe the game is jolly, 
Tom Traddles says, is arrant folly. 


ANNA M. PRATT. 


A TALE OF THE CID. 


(Fill the blanks with words made up of the letters 
used in Roman numerals. ) 

The « *« *« who was * *« * + * and «* # # 
* * * his * * * * * duties, at home grew 
with rage * « * the cook forget to send daily to + « 
for fresh meal; or fail to lift the + * * of the soup- 
kettle and * * * a sprig of * + * * in the broth just 
before serving. 

His sight, so * * * * * in youth, was now * * *; 
and so * * * was he that he had no * « « left for even 
* * * * * war. Yet he took for his motto two thirds 
of Czesar’s famous saying, ““* * * * , # * * #.” 

LIZZIE E. JOHNSON. 


* even 
se ee * 
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ILLUSTRATED PUZZLE. 
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5 é 
4 ) “a 
yao vik 


a 
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WHEN the fourteen small pictures have been rightly 
essed (and the number of letters in each word is in- 
icated in the accompanying diagram) the central letters 
(from 1 to 2) will spell two familiar words. 
ANGUS M. BERRY. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


FirsT define and place in line 
Nine words, bearing letters nine. 


My frst is a word meaning early youth ; 

My second is one who acts not the truth; 

My “Aird must ache in every bone; 

My fourth is one who would be unknown; 

My ft is one who will clean your street ; 

My stxth, a spider no one would meet ; 

By my seventh great jollity is meant ; 

My etghth means that you give assent ; 

My mznth I hope you all will possess. 

And now, when all these words you guess, 

Around the border four words will appear f 

That tell what you ’ve done at this time of the year. ‘ ; 
LIZZIE E. JOHNSON. 
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“*“THE CHILDREN'S ELEPHANT, THE GREATEST OF ELEPHANTS, 
HAS COME BACK!’” 


(SEE PAGE 195.) 
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